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The Litfle Red School House 


Comes of He 


For years, and decedes, and more, 
the little one-room schoolhouse has 
come lo be the traditional emblem of 
American rural education. To many 
it has remained a symbol of allec 
lionale memory, and has recalled the 
days of a busy, happy childhood, the 
nnuenite of which were crowded with 
family chores, but which were also 


filled with the fruits 


plore which is the birthright of all 
children. 
Geographically, rural education 
extends itself over an area far more 
expansive than that served by urban 
systems. It serves a pupil population 
equally important to that of its sister 
city programs; ils major needs are 


similar — and sometimes identical — 


understanding. As communication fa 
urban 
they 


have developed functional consultant 


cilities have increased their 


and intra-rural opportunities, 
programs which make possible the 
true implementation of democratic 
supervision. 

Research in rural education has in 
vestigated many of ils postwar plans, 
and reports gratifying alertness to 
need lor continued improvement. Far 
more important than this awareness 
of need is the necessarily subsequent 
step of the introduction of ad mini 
strative procedures and supervisory 
schedules to facilitate change toward 
a more desirable goal. 

The rural education program suffers 
one major handicap to its continuous 


steady improvement, 





of friendship and 
achievement garn 
ered within its walls. 
The 


boasts many leaders 


nation today 
whose early school 
days were spent in 
the countrysides of 
the 


whose leadership 


nation, and 
found ils beginnings 
in the rural educa 
lion program of yes 
terday. 

Leaders in educa- 


tion have frequently 





concerned themselves 


The Teachers College Journal seeks to present competent dis- 
cussions of prolessional problems in education, and toward this 
end restricts its contributing personne! to those of training and 
experience in the tield. The Journal does not engage in re publi- 
cation practice, in the belief that previously published material, 
however creditable, has already been made available to the pro- 


fessional public through its original publication. 


Manuscripts concerned with controversial issues are welcomed, 
with the express understanding that all such issues are published 


without editorial bias or discrimination. 


Articles are presented on the authority of their writers, and do 
nol necessarily commit the Journal to points of view so expressed. 
At all times, the Journal reserves the right to refuse publication if 
in the opinion of the Editorial Board an author has violated 


standards of prolessional ethics or journalistic preseritation. 


and that is one of 
school finance. With 
| crowded cities con 
| linuing to represent 
| centers of national 
wealth as well as 
national population, 
school programs 
which must look to 


local 


alone will meet an 


state finance 
unsurmountable bar 


rier, lor state tax 
funds accumulate 
from the industrial 


ized metropolitan 








areas lar more rap 





with the problems of 
the urban child, and with the admini 


strative and supervisory needs pre 
requisile to an efficient and success 
ful program for the children and 
youth of American cities. Their con 
cern has been justified by the large 
proportion of school population for 
which provisions are made by large 
and small cily systems. 

But not all American youth live 
their lives in dense population cen 
ters. While city educational services 
must be compressed within small qeo 
graphical areas, the schools for rural 
the broad 


hills and fields of the nation. provid 


America stretch across 
ing for non-urban children the oppor 


lunity to grow and develop and ex 
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with the needs of its metropolitan 
counterpart. The American nation is 
a rural as well as an urban nation; 
ils future development rests upon its 
present education and training of all 


American children and youth. 


The rural education program has 
moved lar ahead from the pattern of 
the one-room school of colonial days, 
the the 


only school. Non-urban develo yment 
; 


when country school was 
has taken from the city systems many 
of their most desirable features of 
consolidation to evolve excellence and 
efficiency of building, equipment, and 
personnel. They have adapted to their 
own needs the out of school educa 
tional and cultural activities which 


contribute to community growth and 


idly than from the 
In the final phase of 


continued improvement for all rural 


agrarian states. 


education, there will need to be seri 
ous consideration of basic change in 
sources of school revenue. To equalize 
urban and rural education, as well as 
lo equalize educational opportunities 
lor all sections and regions through 
out the land, some method must be 
found to equalize also the funds 
which must provide those opportunt- 
lies. 

This issue of the JourRNAL is de 
voted to several phases of rural edu- 
cation today; loa description of some 
of the procedures which have been 
evolved ina program of “self-improve- 
ment ; and to a preview of changes 


that are now in plan for the future. 
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tducation for a hanging — 


Rural Hmerice 


Lois (il. Clark 


Assistant Director of Rural Service 


National Education Association 


Few are as qualified as Miss Clark 
lo analyze the patterns of living in 
rural America. Her initial teaching 
experience was in.a one-leac ther school 
in Mic thigan, after which she served 
for several years as rural training 
teacher at Western Michigan College 


of Education. She later supervised 


rural practice teaching and taught in 
the Education Department of the 
State Teachers College at West Ches 
ler, Pennsylvania. Just prior to her 
present position she served as Adviser 
in Early Childhood and Elementary 
Education in the Pennsylvania De 
partment of Public Instruction. 

Miss Clark received her M.A. de- 
qree from Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. She has contributed 
fo numerous professional publications 
concerned with rural education. 


In the year 1946 — the first year of 
what many believe will come to be 
known as the atomic age — the fact 
of change needs no argument. Change 
is so clearly evident that the most ar- 
dent escapists cannot run away from 
it. What is not so clear is the full na- 
ture of the changes that have taken 
place or are in process, and the sig- 
nificance for us of those changes. Yet 
education, and specitically the public 
schools, must so take these changes 
into account that their influence will 
be positive and in the right directions. 
Since many, if not most, of these 
schools have not yet fully gotten in 
step with a power age, the problem 
is more than one of asking where we 
should go from here. It is necessary 
to dip back into the past in order to 
see in perspective the long-time direc- 
tion of change. 

From the early days of the Ameri- 
can colonies the people of this nation 
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have looked to the public schools for 
help in achieving a full and abundant 
lite. What and how much they have 
asked of the school has changed with 
In early New 


American public 


changing conditions. 
England. where the 
school system had _ its heginnings, 
children experienced what was for 
that time a broad educational pro 
gram. They learned, as boys and girls 
in previous times had learned, to 
know those things and _ to practice 
those skills which would be required 
of them as they grew to maturity. 
This included not only the specilic 
knowledge. skills, and abilities need 
ed in doing the work of the house 
hold, the farm, the shop or the mill; 
it involved, also, learning how to live 
and work with others — how to take 
one s place in the family and com 


All this the 


not in schools sel 


munity life of that day. 
children learned, 
aside for this purpose. but in their 
own homes and communities through 
sharing in the work of their parents, 
their grandparents, and their neigh- 
bors. 

Because these early Americans be 
lieved that a full and abundant life 
required of each person the ability to 
read for himself the Holy Scriptures, 
children were also taught to read. 
This teaching was presumed to be the 
duty of the family. The establishment 
of what was the forerunner of the 
public elementary school is said to 
have arisen from the inability or fail- 
ure of some families to perform this 
educational responsibility ellectively. 


Farly New England also established 


colleges in order to maintain the 


three learned protessions which it 


-urope — law 
lt then 


became nec essary to establish Oram. 


had brought trom 
medicine, and the ministry. 
mar schools in order to prepare young 
men for the colleges. We had. Oe. 
fore, in early New England the de. 
velopment of schools for two pur- 
poses: (1) to develop literacy in all 
the people; (2) to prepare a smalle; 
prolessional croup for special SeETViCe 


to the community. 


These were our beginnings. In these 


beginnings lie the roots of certain 
achievements and certain problems 
we lace today. The ac hievements 
arise, in part, from -the belief that the 
community had a responsibility to 
provide CO operatively lor those phas- 
es of education which could not be 
given ellectively in the day to-day 


life of the 


problems orow oul of (1) the persist- 


individual lamily. The 
ing dominance ol the ~college-prep 
aratory point of view in the high 
school and (2) a dualism which arose 
out of the situation in which the lirst 
educational programs developed 


this country. 


The subject matter taught by the 
early schools was distine tly l- uropean. 
lor these early colonists still regarded 
themselves as [-uropean and expected 
to retain the culture of the countries 
from which they had come. However, 
they were living in a new countn 
where climatic conditions, topogra- 
phy. the untamed wilderness, sparsily 
of population, and other factors made 
their pattern ol living quile diflerent 
from that of -urope. Because olf these 
dittering conditions, the work activi 
ties of the people — the ways in which 
they met their needs for food, clothing 
and shelter — and many ol their cus 
toms of community life also changed. 
The divergence which developed be 
tween the culture from which. thei 
school education was derived and the 
pattern of living which fitted the 
needs of the country increased wilh 
time, resulting in increasingly sharp 
division between the education thal 
took place informally in home and 
community, and that 


place formally in the schools. 


As time went on, changing condi 
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Journal 


and the world 


demands lor the 


tions In America 


brought public 
schools to broaden their olterings. To 
meet these demands the school intro- 
duc ed new subjects, which. because 
ol the widening gap hetween school 
were often 


and every day living, 


merely a piling up of more subject- 
matter rather than a func tional learn- 
ing which became a vital parl of the 
child’s litle. 

It is nol possible or necessary to 
review here the details of the changes 
which have occurred up to now, nor 
of the ellorts made trom time to time 
to bring the education ol daily living 
and the education of the sé hool more 
nearly together. lt is sullicient to re 
mind ourselves that because of the 
extent and nature ol the changes al- 
ready experienced, or now occurring 
in our civilization, it is more than ever 
that this 


broken down. Any attempt to « onsider 


necessary dichotomy be 
the kind of education necessary tor a 
changing rural America must face 
this fundamental problem, for the di 
chotomy is extremely serious in_ its 
elect 


( hildren. 


upon the education of rural 
The educational needs ol any par 


ticular people or group must be 
thought of in terms of a learner Orow- 
ing-up-in- his-community, within the 
larger setting olf a particular way ol 


lile. In this 


growing into vouth and adulthood in 


instance, it is a child 
a rural community, in a nation of ric hh 
natural resources and highly devel 
oped industry, which aspires to a 
democratic way ol life. Since it may 
he assumed that the general aspira- 
tions of rural and urban people re 
garding the way ol life are not es 
sentially ditlerent, the child growing 
up in a rural community and the rural 
community itself are the chief factors 
to be considered. 

The problem is one of significance 
to all America. In a very real sense 
the well-being of rural America, par 
ticularly its children and youth, is of 
concern to all of us. The interrelation 
of farm and city: of agriculture, in- 
dustry and labor; the dependence of 
any one group in American life upon 


the prosperity and well-being of all: 
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these are by now so clearly evident 
that the citizen in the most privileged 
community in the entire nation can 
not say truthfully that what happens 
to the poorest and least privileged is 
The 


looks to the farm for its food and liber. 


of no concern to him. nation 
li looks. too, to a prosperous farm 


Group as a market lor increasing 
quantities of goods and services. The 
too, in rural 


nation Is interested. 


America's children. Approximately 
half the nation’s children are rural. 
in spite of the fact that the total pop 
ulation of this nation is predominant. 
ly urban. Since the number ol people 
needed in agriculture has decreased 
with the mechanization of farms, a 
large proportion ol these children now 
living and being educated on farm: 
and in agricultural villages must, as 
adults, lind their livelihood in cities. 
Conversely, since the birth rate in our 
larger urban centers is much too low 
lor the population to perpetuate it 
sell, the cities must depend lor renew 
al upon migration trom rural areas. 
The extent of such migration is indi 
cated by the estimate that in three 
generations, 80 per cent of the total 
population of the cities will be direct 
descendants of those now living on 
larms in the United States.’ 

The change of this nation from an 
almost wholly agricultural nation to 
one largely urban is one ol the sig- 
nilicant long-time changes in rural 
America: signitic ant, too. is the OroOw- 
ing mechanization of the farm. At 
least equally important are the emerg 
ing realization on the part of the 
farmer olf his responsibilities as a 
world citizen and his crowing aware- 
ness of the stake he has in the well 
being of other groups in American 
lile and they in his 

Murray Lincoln, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Farm Bureau Feder 
ation, discussing before the White 
House Conference on Rural Educa- 
tion some of the problems we face in 
building a prosperous and progres 


sive America. listed these facts: 





White House Conference on Ru 
ral Education. Washington, D.C.: 
National Education 
1945. p. 200. 


Association. 


“We know that roughly 25 per cent 
of our nation s population are farm 
ers. 

“We know that, with 


of the national income, these farm 


lO per cent 


ers produc e, rear, and educate 31 
per cent ol the nation’s children. 


“We know that throughout the past 


twenty-tive vears, excepting the 
current war boom. our tarmers have 


been e onomically insecure. 


“We know that, in many areas ol 
the nation, farmers and their fami 
lies exist on submarginal incomes. 
“We witness the steady rise of farm 
tenancy until today we find less 
than half of our farmers owning 
their land. 


“We regard the land as a national 
trust and vet wak h its constant de 
pletion by those too impoverished 
lo maintain its fertility. 

“We tind only 15 per cent of our 
larms equipped with electricity and 
16 per cent with running water. 

“We find appalling health condi 
tions accompanied by general ig- 

and wholly inadequate 

health and medical facilities. 


norance 


“We lind one-third of our rural fam 
ilies without library facilities while 
other social services are generally 
limited or nonexistent. 

“We see the steady decline of the 
simpler social values once encour 
aged by the isolation of our rural 
communities. In their place we find 
a growing individualism and _ in 
creased dependence e upon commer 
cial recreation. 

“We see the vital relationship be 
tween the prosperity of the rural 
community and the quality of its 
educational facilities. 

“We our task 
when we realize that nearly 30 per 
cent of America’s 


gauge the size ol 


children pass 
through the hands of rural edu- 
cators. 


“And we find too many areas of our 
country the quality and 
quantity of rural education are in- 
adequate, with teachers poorly 
trained and generally underpaid.” ” 


where 


L'nlortunately, many of the chil 
dren and youth now growing up on 
farms and in rural towns and villages 
are not having an adequate and suit- 
able educational opportunity. While 
many exe ellent schools are located in 
rural areas, when rural schools are 


compared with urban schools, as a 





* Ibid, pp. 45-6. 











class, it is clear that millions of rural 
children are being seriously handi- 
capped in their educational oppor- 
tunities. High school education is not 
vet universal among rural farm youth. 
Furthermore, “there are several mil- 
lion children attending school in mere 
shacks, using a lew wornout, dirty 
textbooks, taught by teachers who 
have not so much as completed a 
high-school education, and often no 
more than the eighth grade, without 
the aid of modern instructional ma- 
terials or the assistance of competent 
and sympathetic supervision. Practi- 
cally all such schools are in rural 
areas of low economic resources. °* 
There are tangible reasons why 
rural educational services compare 
unfavorably with urban. In the first 
place, though more than half of the 
nation's children of school age are in 
rural areas,’ these areas have only 38 
per cent of the available funds for the 
support of schools. In the second 
place, and partially as a result of the 
above, the average salary of rural 
teachers is only about half that of ur- 
ban teachers. Furthermore, rural 
school teachers have less education 
and experience than urban. For ex 
ample, at the beginning of the pres- 
ent decade, nearly 600 per cent of the 
teachers in one- and two-teacher rural 
elementary schools had less than two 


years of education beyond the high 


school. while in towns and cities of 


over 23500 only 10 per cent had less 
than two years of such education. 
There is every reason to believe that 
this situation, particularly in the one- 
and two-year schools, has grown 
worse during the war vears. 

Along with the inadequac v of fi 
nancial support, the rural school faces 
other problems. The smallness of most 
schools — both elementary and secon- 
dary — results in excessively high per- 
pupil costs. Further, the administra- 
tive organization is, in most instances, 


ungainly and inellicient. Reorganiza- 





Ibid, p. 31. 
4'To the 31% of the nation’s chil- 
dren mentioned by Mr. Lincoln as 
being raised on farms are added those 
living in agricultural villages and in 
rural non-farm areas. 
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tion of attendance units to increase 
school size usually results in de 
creased per-pupil costs for general 
purposes, but the cost of transporta- 
tion must then be met. Smallness of 
schools usually results, too, in limited 
and restricted instructional opportuni- 
ties. The complicated problems ol 
teaching in small schools throw an 
unusually heavy responsibility on 
teachers least qualitied by experience 
and preparation to assume it. 


What kind of 


America need and want for the mil- 


education does 


lions of chilren who grow up in its 
rural areas’ In terms of full oppor- 
tunity for discovery and development 
of inherent capacities. in terms of ed- 
ucation tor personal fulfillment and 
social functioning, America must have 
rural boys and girls with education 
equal in quality to thal possible in ur- 
ban areas. This cannot, however, be 
identical education, for the task and 
responsibility of education is to adapt 
instruction to the abilities and needs 
of learners, to utilize and build on the 
environment in which they live and 
to enrich and extend that environ- 
ment. Education in a rural community 
cannot, therefore, be an imitation of 
urban practice; it must be in terms of 
the needs and possibilities of rural 
life. 

Do rural children generally have 
needs which are dillerent from those 
of urban children? Clearly, a child's 
needs because he is at a_ particular 
stage of crowing up will be generally 
the same irrespective of where he 
lives. Clearly, too, at a time when 
rural life varies from extreme isola 
tion to near-urbanization, there can 
be no broad seneralization as to whal 
the rural child is like. But some rural 
children, because of where they live. 
have had quite limited social experi 
ences. They know a few people well, 
but have had limited contacts of a 
more casual nature and as a result 
may be excessively shy in new groups, 
lacking in social ease, and often rela 
tively unpracticed in the use of spoken 
language. Others have other. equally 
distinctive needs. What is most want- 
ed is a school — and that, to a oreal 


extent. means a teacher — whi I can 


and will discover the parti ular needs 
of a particular group of individual 
children, and then adapt the instruc. 
tional program to those needs. 


And how | shall 


adapted to those needs? Partly, of 


instruction — be 


course, by providing supplementary 
experiences, to supply significant 
lacks; partly by using the signilicant 
experiences already provided by the 
environment, — enriching. extending 
and helping to interpret those ex peri- 
ences; and partly by remedying con- 
ditions which are dire tly harmful or, 
if this is not possible, seeking to com. 
pensate for them. 

How many rural boys and Girls 
have access to well selected collec. 
tions of books either in their own 
homes or through community libra- 
ries? How rich are their experiences 
with music? What have they inherit. 


ed of folklore? 


Have they had opportunity lor the 


orally-transmitted 


kinds of play children need as they 
mature / or is play considered a waste 
of time because children are needed 
in tield or sarden / What are the 
physical education needs — and the 
mental health needs — of the boy who 
comes to school after hours of work 
doing chores and in the field — too 


tired to do much more than sit? 
On the other hand, consider the 
opportunily many farm boys and girls 
have to be a part of an ongoing enter- 
prise in which they feel themselves to 
have a share. It is not “Dad's farm,” 
but “our farm”: these are ‘our calves. 
Think of the value for mental health 
of being really needed in carrying on 


the family s enterprises. Think, too. 


how much more of the processes of 


supplying human needs for food. 
clothing, and shelter can be experi: 
enced on the farm. Or consider the 
opportunities, if eyes and minds are 
open, to see a thousand instances of 
how life goes on In the world of na- 
ture. 

Adapting instruction to the individ 
ual needs of children is at least @ 


four-fold process. Children must be 


known and studied. The needs which 


. . . bed ant 
arise from lacks in their environmen! 
must be met through enriching and 


(Continued on page 91) 
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Classroom Activities In 


fl Rural School 


Merle S. Brown 


Assistant Professor in Elementary and Rural Education 


Indiana State Teachers College 


The learning experiences described 
in the accompanying article were car 
ried on al the Headley School. in 
Monroe County, while Mrs. Brown 
was crilic teacher and instructor in 
the rural schools, at Indiana Univers 
ity. Dr. Brown has her M.S. and Ed. 
D. degrees from Indiana University. 
In addition, she has done graduate 
work al Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Children will accept responsibility 
naturally when they are given the 
opportunity, for it develops as they 
share in planning, participate in ac- 
tivities, evaluate re- 
sults, and outline 
increasingly com- 
plex duties for 
themselves and 
their associates. 
This can be illus- 
trated by the fol 
lowing account of 
activities experi- 


enced in one rural 





school in Indiana. 

Though many children came and 
went, one particular sroup ol six had 
lived and worked together in. their 
rural school for nearly eight years. 
They and their teacher had opened 
the school, and, consequently, had 
shared many common experiences; 
and out of this sharing had come a 
strong leeling of personal pride and 
satistaction in the accomplishments 
of the school. This common sharing 
had developed into a desire to leave 
a record of the changes which they 
had helped to make during their eight 
vears. But making a satislactory rec- 


ord to do this presented a real prob 
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lem. Many suggestions were ollered 
and discussed. Their planning pre- 


sented a real challenge since it in- 


volved a series ol problems, each ol 


which was essential to the successful 
accomplishment of the undertaking. 
The children linally decided to pre- 
pare a_e sel ol slides, which when 
shown on a screen and supplemented 
with explanatory remarks would show 
the changes which had occurred dur 
ing the eight years. In words, this 
seemed an easy thing to do; but in 
reality, il proved a real job. 

From experience this group had 
learned the value of careful prelimi- 
nary planning and so an order of pro- 
cedure was evolved. The first step 
was to decide on an appropriate name 
for the set of slides, and their choice 
Was Living and Working Together 
at the Headley School.” Next came 
the need to list the actual changes 
which had been made in the building. 
in teaching materials, and in equip- 
ment. lo supplement what the chil- 
dren could observe and remember, 
they studied the bound volumes of 
the Headley Happenings, the school 
paper; the school vearbooks, croup 
and individual diaries, and photo- 
oraphs of school activities. The list 
hecame so long that the children be- 
gan to realize that the signitican e 
of the change would need consider- 
ation. 

After much discussion, the group 
decided to list only those changes in 
the building which had been partic- 
ularly helpful in making it easier to 
They 


planned to show that change was 


carry) on school activities. 


made only when there was real need 


lor it, and in this they showed aware- 
ness of the fact that change in itself 
was unimportant. Selection from the 
many changes made _ in equipment 
and supplies was much more dillicult, 
but linally they decided to show first 
those which were made to meet ven 
eral needs, and then to include others 
which were made in order to carry on 
specilic activities. 

The group next considered order of 
presentation. Attention was directed 
to the fact that many ol the parents 
and guests tor whom the slides were 
being prepared might not be very well 
informed concerning the early history 
of the school. The children were quick 
to see that this must be corrected 
since the purpose of the slides was to 
acquaint others with the changes 
brought about in order to make the 
school a better place in which to live 
and work. The conclusion finally 
reached was that there should be two 
sets of slides; a first set which would 
give a general desc ription of the 
school, and a second which would 
emphasize activities. 

When preliminary planning had 
heen completed, it was time to think 
about making the slides. Each child 
had had experience in making slides 
but none knew how to make the type 
of slide which was needed for this 
project. Help from an expert was 
needed, and the group knew that the 
Bureau of Audio-Visual Aids at In- 
diana University could furnish that 
expert help. 

A conterence was arranged with a 
representative from the Bureau, and 
several meetings with him were nec- 
essary belore final plans for making 
the slides were completed. He offered 
to have the slides made at the Bureau 
if the children would provide the 
photographs, tape and label the slides, 
and box them. 

Finally, the big moment arrived! 
lt was time to see how many of the 
sixty-four pictures which were needed 
lor the first set of slides could be 
found in the school's collection of 
photographs. The group planned to 
place the pictures in the first set into 
eleven groups which were described 


in the following words: 
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The first group, one through 
three, shows the purpose of our 
school, the school itself, and how 
we gel there. 

In the second group of pictures, 
four through thirteen, we want to 
show how the building was 
changed and some ol the equipment 
and supplies which were added in 
order to meet some of our general 
needs. All this took time since only 
a little was done each year. 

The next group of pictures, four- 
teen through eighteen, shows some 
of the changes which were made to 
improve the heaith and salety con 
ditions in our school. They also 
show some of the things we do to 
have better health. 

We want the sixteen pictures in 
the next group to show some ol the 
materials and ways which we use 
them to meet both individual and 
group needs in the | anguage Arts. 

For the fifth group of pictures we 
selected ones which would show 
how a short unit of work had been 
worked out. We used the one in 
making gingerbread boys because 
it brought in so many different 
kinds of activities. 

For the next croup we pic ked out 
pictures to show some of the things 
we do to become better acquainted 
with the plant and animal life 
around us. | 

For the seventh group we chose 
pictures to show how we used vis- 
ual aids in working out a unit of 
work on the Westward Movement. 

In the next group we have placed 
together some of the pictures which 
show a few of the things we do in 
Art, Music, and Physic al Educa 
tion. Sometimes what we do in 
these is a part of a large unit of 
work but this is not always so. 

The ninth group of pictures will 
show a few of the things which the 
smaller children do during the peri 
ods when they are responsible lor 
their own behavior. 

We wanted to make some men- 
tion of what we do for the spec¢ ial 
occasions so we included one pic- 
ture to show that in the tenth group. 

The last group includes only one 
picture but it is a very important 
one because it shows the person 
who made most of the changes pos 
sible. 


No one expected to find all the pic- 


tures which would be needed. so to 
find all but seven was a most pleas- 


ant surprise. Arrangements were made 
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to have the photographer from the 
Bureau take the pictures which were 
lacking. and while this was being 
done the following explanatory re- 
marks to accompany ea h slide were 
prepared: 


The Headley School is about one 
mile northeast of the campus of In 
diana University. It was built in 
1926 to be used as a rural training 
school for the School of Education, 
Indiana | niversity. It is maintained 
both by the | niversity and Bloom- 
ington ‘Township. It is under the 
supervision of the Monroe County 
Superintendent of Schools and the 
Dean of the School of Education, 
Indiana l niversity. It has two full 
time teachers in addition to student 
teachers. Its school enrollment is 
usually in the forties. The school 
program is planned to meet the 
needs of children from the kinder- 
Sarten level through the eighth 
orade, although there is no. strict 
adherence to orade levels. 

The school has always had mov- 
able desks, work tables, and chairs 
which have made it easy for us to 
work in either small or large oroups. 
But we found that we neede 
other pieces of movable furniture 
such as book shelves, easels, chart 
racks, bulletin boards, blackboards. 
and a vivarium. Some of these were 
by the janitor and some by us. 

In a school like ours where there 
are Many groups it is necessary for 
us to do much of the drill work by 
ourselves. We arrange our program 
so that everyone will have drill 
work planned for this period. Those 
who cel through first lind other 
things to do. 

It was hard to plan a varied pro 
sram ot outdoor play activities since 
the only piece of equipment was an 
outdoor slide. After studying cata 
logues ol play equipment plans 
were made to have the school jani 
tor make a= merry GO round, two 
teeter boards, and a combination 
swing and ring set during the sum 
mer vacation. 

The health and salety survey of 
the building and the grounds made 
by the older children as a part olf 
their health work showed an urgenl 
need for a back door exit in case of 
lire since the hall leading to the 
only outside entrance was directly 
over the furnace. 

The slides arrived on time and in 
excellent condition. The taping, label 


ling. and boxing proved an exciting 


and thrilling job. Then came the pre- 
view of the slides. No one had an- 
ticipated the joy that was experienced 
when the children saw the slides tor 
the tirst time. Few criticisms were 
forthcoming at this first showing. 
| ater some minor changes were made 
in the order in which the slides were 
to be shown, and some lew changes 
in the wording of the explanatory re 
marks. 

The oroup Was eager lo complete 
the plans lor the second set of slides 
now that the first one had turned out 
SO satislactorily. For these the chil 
dren had planned to use pictures por- 
lraving school activities which had 
been carried on by ditlerent groups 
over the period ol eight years. Some 
ol these pictures showed how indi- 
vidual needs were cared for and oth- 
ers gave allention to group needs. An 
attempt was made, also, to have the 
pictures selected represent a_ well: 
rounded school program with no un 
due emphasis in any subject area. 
The children’s success in meeting the 
above criteria is evidenced by the fol 
lowing explanatory remarks chosen 
at random: 


In order for us to become sood 
readers it was necessary to make 
books available. First, an unused 
room was made into a library room 
by building shelves, culling an 
archway, and securing table and 
chairs. Then all available books 
were collected, classitied, and 
shelved. We do the same with all 
new books we vet. To make the 
room more attractive we made cur- 
tains and chair covers. We bought! 
a rug for the floor. We have full 
responsibility lor the care and use 
ol the library. 

Serving hot food at lunch time 
has been no problem since we have 
had the Showerway. Each child 
brings whatever food he wishes in 
tightly These are 
placed in the basket which lits into 
the water partition of the Shower- 


way where they oradually reach 


capped ars, 


the desired heat. 

We believe that our school 
should display an outdoor flag so 
we made a Hagpole and put it up. 
Then we learned what mus! he 
done to show respect for the flag. 
ac I semester two. ¢ hildren are 
chosen to be responsible for the 

(Continued on page 95) 
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County Leadership in 
Improving Instruction 


Mamie Spangler 


Supervisor of Elementary Schools 


Lake County, Indiana 


Miss Spangler has had a widely 
varied teaching and administrative 
experience, and her supervision has 
included kindergarten, primary and 
elementary grades. She has done ex 
fensive foreiqn travel. visiting and 
studying progressive schools in lng 


land, France. Switzerland. (sermany. 


Norway and 


Denmark, Sweden, 
Mexico. Her graduate study was com 
pleted at Teachers College. Columbia 
University, where she received her 
Master of Arts degree in the super 
vision of elementary education. 


The county supervisory program is 
not unique, because the educational 
objectives lor boys and girls in rural 
and suburban areas in this age scarce 
ly differ from the 
aims to be sought 
in city systems. 
(jood 


radio. and the mov- 


roads, the 


ies in nearby towns 
have brought an in- 
lerpretation ol city 
life to the rural 


child. 


transportation and 


Improy ed 


communication 
have contributed to an enriched social 
life so that there are few shy and so 
cially maladjusted children, even in 
the remote areas. The biggest chal- 
lenge in county supervision is in the 
opportunity lor using the rich natural 


and social science environment. 


The heavy administrative demands 
upon the time of the superintendent 
leave few opportunities for supervi 
sion. [his is recognized in a number 
of states where counties are provided 


with a supervisor for both the ele 
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mentary and high schools. The need 
lor supervision is greater in a county 
system than in a city, lor there are 
lewer supervising principals, the oOp- 
portunities tor closer contacts with 
other teachers are limited, distances 
prohibit lrequent meetings, and there 
are more inexperienced teachers. 

Supervision of instruction deals 
with those factors which directly con 
dition learning. In very general terms. 
supervision is still what it has always 
been, an expert technical service pri- 
marily concerned with studying and 
bettering the conditions that surround 
learning. In more specitic terms, su- 
pervision may be divided into three 
major functions with a number of re- 
lated minor functions srouped under 
these three activities: (1) studying 
the teac hing learning situation: (2) 
improving the teaching learning situ- 
ation: and (3) evaluating the means. 
methods. and outcomes of supervi- 
sion. [This delinition breaks with the 
earlier narrow conception which cen- 
tered around the teacher and class 
room pro¢ edures. 

The modern delinition of supervi 
sion rests upon a concept of the im- 
provement of the total teacher-learn 
ing process rather than upon the nar 
row aim ol improving teachers in 
service. The teacher is no longer the 
focus of attention but assumes her 
true position as a co-operative mem- 
ber of a group con erned with the im- 
provement ol learning. This detinition 
directs attention to the fundamentals 
of the learning process and the appli 
cation of devices thus becomes more 


a question of common sense based 


upon an understanding of basic edu 
cational principles. Supervision is no 
longer engrossed in handing out tech 
niques with little attention to princi 
ples. It is important that some atten- 
tion be given to the prescription of 
specilic methods, but these must not 
tend to become inflexible. 

The pring iples which should govern 
modern supervision are these: (1) 
supervision should be theoretically 
sound and should be guided by ulti 
mate values, aims and policies: (2) 
supervision should be scientilic, em 
ploving orderly, systematic and criti 
cal methods in studying, improving 
and evaluating its own procedures 
and materials; (3) supervision should 
be democratic; there should be respect 
lor personality, courteous reception of 
contributions, and provision for par 
ticipation by all teachers: and (4) 
supervision should be creative: — it 
should discover talents. provide op 
portunity lor the exercise of originali 
ly, and for the development of unique 
contributions, and it should lead in 


shaping the school environment. 


Items considered in the interview of 
prospective teachers are personality, 
health, training, experience, interest 
in individual children and the com- 
munity, co-operation with ollicials and 
fellow workers, and abilities in such 
special activities as speech, music, 
art, and testing tec hniques. 

Each teacher is oiVen a Handbook 
lor the particular grade or grades she 
is to teach. This Handbook contains 
the general policies of the school SYS- 
tem and answers the questions which 
have been asked by teachers over a 
number of vears. The Handbook gives 
a point of view on (1) organization, 
(2) admission and classification of 
pupils, (3) classroom procedures, (4) 
teaching materials. (5) discipline, (6) 
tentative units in each subject, (7) 
suggested daily programs, (8) reports 
to parents, (9) reports to olfice, (10) 
testing, and (11) promotions. After a 
carelul study of this Handbook the 
new teacher feels she is already well 
oriented in her new position before 
the first day of school. 

The thirty-two schools in the Lake 


(County system range in size from two- 
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room buildings to buildings where 
there are as many as four rooms for 
each grade. The economic interests 
range from large farms in the south 
to truck farming in the central region, 
and to industrial interests in the north. 
Most of the supervision time is spent 
in classroom visitation and in consul- 
tations. No visits are scheduled ex- 
cept the first visit in the fall and last 
in the spring. During the lirst two 
weeks the teachers know when to ex- 
pect the supervisor and have their 
problems ready for consideration. 
Scheduled visits during the last two 
weeks are for consultations relative to 
promotions. 

Many visits between these periods 
are on call. Teachers and principals 
telephone or write that they would 
like demonstrations of new teaching 
materials, observations of teac hing, to 
show the results of a content unit, to 
have special tests administered, to 
have help in placing new pupils, or 
advice in the selec- 
tion of new teaching 
materials or equip- 
ment. 

Some schools and 
teachers are visited 
more often than oth- 
ers, but all the teach. 
ers are visited within 
each four to six 
weeks period. Usual- 
ly one or two espec- 
ially selected sub 
jects are observed on 
the first round of vis- 
its, and one or two 
others on the next 
round. [hese are fol 
lowed by conterences 
at the noon or recess 
periods or alter 
school. Sometimes 
the conferences take place during 
school time while pupils are busy 
with assignments. 

No notes are made during visits 
as this disturbs teachers, but immedi- 
ately following a visit a record is liled 
for future visits and conferences. 
These are destroyed at the end of 
each year; there is no permanent file 


of supervisory visits. 
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The teachers of Lake County par- 
ticipate in the selection of texts and 
other teaching materials. They devel- 
op rating sheets for evaluating books 
in the ditlerent subjects: all supple- 
mentary aids are presented to the 
teachers, and selections are made to 
meet their own particular needs. 
Teachers are thus trained in the wise 
selection of materials so that they will 
be able to use them to better advant- 
age. Supplementary reading material 
is furnished by the Gary, Crown 
Point, Lowell, and Hebron libraries. 
The librarians and supervisor devel- 
oped sraded reading lists for recrea- 
tional, social studies, and elementary 
science purposes. 

Some of the first orade teachers co- 
operated in developing a series of 
reading readiness exercises which are 
mimeographed and distributed to all 
lirst orade pupils at the beginning ol 
school. After four weeks of readiness 


training a readiness test is oven and 





A modern four-room rural school in northern Indiana. 


all those who rank average and above 
begin their work in reading. Alter 
following this plan for live vears il 
was found that pupils are eager to 
hegin reading and that all but about 
eight per cent are able to make satis- 
lactory progress following the readi 
ness period. The pupils who are not 
vel ready continue with preparatory 


exercises. They may be able to read 


slowly in a pre-primer by December. 
but: it usually takes two years for the 
very slow ones to complete the first 
year s work. 

The teachers of orades two and 
three sometimes oive reading readiness 
tests. These scores and the achieve 
ment test scores of the preceding May 
serve the teacher in adjusting her 
teaching to the dilterent ability levels. 

Some mid vear tests are given in 
lanuary. These aid the teachers in 
knowing how much reteac hing is 
necessary. They are able to evaluate 
nol only the progress of the pupils 
but their own teaching as well. Pupils 
who make very low scores are given 
physical and mental examinations. 
These are usually followed by a con- 
sultation with parents to gain their 
co-operation in helping the child to 
succeed if he needs phy sical attention 
or it he has ability but does not apply 
himself. 

The achievement tests given in 
Nlay serve as one ol 
several items to be 
considered at promo- 
tion time. They form 
a basis for classilica- 
lion In September 
and tor curriculum 
revision. Intelligence 
tests are given to the 
lirst orades in Oc- 
tober and to all prob- 
lem cases during the 
vear. Achievement 
tests areadministered 
by the classroom 
teacher. 

The committee of 
teachers on Reports 
to Parents is contin- 
uous and keeps all 
the teachers informed 
of newer practices. 
One of the kindergartens uses the 
parent-teacher-child interview ex lus- 
ively. Others use a card with a Satis- 
factory and Unsatislactory — rating 
which has spaces tor brief notes to 
parents. This card has served to re- 
move the rivalry among pupils which 
some cards promote and puts the em- 
phasis on improving the child's own 


(Continued on page 92) 
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rant) Service in Rural Indiana 


Nora Mi. Brugh 


Martinsburg School 


Martinsburg. Indiana 


A varied experience of teaching 
and library service is the background 
which Miss Brugh brings to her his 
torical reporl of developments in rural 
library service. She has taught in one 
room schools in Indiana, and she has 
done departmental english teaching 
in other cities of the state; in addition 
she has taught Science and English 
in Florida, Ohio, and Kentucky. Fol 
lowing these positions she went to 
Newport, Kentucky, where she organ 
ized their library service and contin 
ued as librarian for several years. She 
has been teaching in the intermediate 
grades of the Martinsburg School for 
the past seven years. 

The accompanying article was pre 
pared during a course at Indiana 
State Teachers College in the study 
of problems in rural education. In ad 
dition. Miss Brugh has done graduate 
work at Cincinnati University as well. 


Library service began in Indiana in 
1807 when a subs« riplion cire ulating 
library was established in Vincennes, 
the capital of the ‘Territory. In the 
Constitutional Con 
vention of 1816 
there was a_ provi 
Harrison 
County that the 
Cjeneral 


“shall 
Stila 


least ten per cent ol 


sion tor 


Assembly 


cause al 


the reserves out of 
the proceeds ol the 


sale of town lots in 





the seat of justice 
of such county lor the use of a public 
library, for such county; and at the 
same session they shall incorporale a 
library company under such rules and 
regulations as will best secure its 
permanence and extend its benefits.” 
For many years county libraries estab 
lished under a similar law furnished 


most of the books lor Indiana. In 1852 


the common school law prov ided for a 
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ceneral system ol public libraries. The 


Woorkingman’ s libraries were estab 


lished in this same period. [hese li 


braries were made possible by the be- 


quest of William McClure, a promi 
nent supporter of the New Harmony 
settlement. Donations were made. to 
144 associations in 89 counties of In 


diana through this bequest. 


luring the period between 1850 
and 1892 five distinct library move- 
ments were active in the State: (1) 
the religious movement: (2) the read 
ing circle movement: (3) the college 
movement; (4) the present libraries 
ol cities and towns: (3) and the Indi 
ana Library Association, established 
in 1891. The last named is still func- 
lioning and has contributed to the 
srowth ol library service through the 
vears. 

In 1890 through the interest and 
cHorts of the Indiana Union of Liter- 
ary Clubs the Public Library (‘om. 
mission was established. The object 
ol this Commission was “‘to promote 
the establishment and development of 
public libraries in the State.” A law 
passed in 1901 made it possible for 
every city and incorporated town to 
have a public library with an inde- 
Under this 


law a large per cent of the libraries 


pendent library board. 
ol the present time were organized. 
Amendments have been made, but in 
seneral it is the main library law to 
day. The 1911 act authorizing town 
ship support made il possible lor 
townships lo receive library service 
lrom a library already in existence. 
In 1933 this law was amended and as 
such governs present township exten 
sion service. The General Assembly 
passed a law in 1917 which provided 
lor county libraries and extension of 


library privileges to counties. This 


governs county libraries in Indiana. 

The Supreme Court of Indiana in 
1906 declared libraries a part ol the 
educational system ol the State. This 
decision allirmed the power ol the 
library boards to determine the library 
tax and upheld the law of 1901. In 
1025 by act of the legislature the work 
of the combined 
with that of the State Library. Li 


brary organization work in the state 


(‘ommission was 


was continued by the extension divi 
sion of the State Library. 

lt is well to note some of the servi 
ces of the State Library. Local libra- 
ries throughout the State are supple 
mented by it. Through the extension 
division they are given advisory serv 
ice. It supplies a limited service to the 
whole state through collec tions, trav- 
eling libraries” sent to qualilied per- 
sons and organizations, and individ- 
ual books sent to patrons to whom no 
other library is available. The exten 
sion division, although it does the ad- 
ministrative and advisory work of the 
Public library Commission, has no 
legal supervision of libraries. All tax 
supported libraries, however, are re 
quired by law to make an annual re 
port and send a copy ol it to the State 
ibrary. 

The work of the division deals with 
the interpretation of library laws, the 
organization, re-organization, and es 
tablishment of libraries, assistance in 
planning buildings, and any admini 
istrative help and suggestions tor the 
seneral improvement of library serv 
ice in the State. On requesl all pub 
lic libraries, school libraries, and in 
stitution libraries are oiven aid and 
information in all administrative 
work. Help and advice on book selec 
tion are given, and special lists of 
books are made. The first assistant of 
the extension division stall devotes 
most of her time to school library 
work and is called school library ad- 
Visor. 

Libraries are distributed quite wide- 
ly over the State. There are 22 tax 
supported libraries alone. No town of 
over 4,000 is without library service. 
Every county has one or more libra- 
ries. | wenty-three of these are county 


Some were organized as 
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libraries. 








county libraries, while others were 
given extension service from the es- 
tablished library in the county seat. 
According to the Year Book for Indi 
1043 there were 409 


ships that were receiving extension 


ana, in town- 
service from public libraries. Many 
schools have well equipped libraries, 
especially those which house a high 
school. 

This summary ol the organization 
and development of public library 
service in Indiana shows a steady 
srowth throughout the entire history 
of the State. Interest in library service 
has always been high, and continues 
lo be so. Yet, in spite of these facts, 
iwenty-seven per cenl of the entire 
population, or 883,885 people of the 
state, do not have access to a public 


this 


twenty-seven live in rural areas. The 


library. A great majority of 
library problem is, therefore, primarily 
a rural one. How can ellicient library 
service be extended to the entire rural 
population of Indiana? 

Library service is concerned with 
the quality of library service as well 
as the accessibility of libraries. The 
American Library Association has set 
up standards of service that represent 
the minimum requirements for ellici- 
ency. An adequate library in a pop- 
200,000 or 


should provide at least one and one- 


ulation center ol more 
half books per capita; in centers of 
10,000 to 200,000, two books per cap 
10,000, 


three books per capita. The Year Book 


ila: in centers of less than 


lor Indiana, 1943, reports some libra 
ries with less than one-half book per 
capita, many of them with less than 
one book per capita, and of these. 
some at least are very much out-dated, 
and many others are in poor condi- 
tion. Smaller units of population re- 
quire larger numbers of books, greater 
circulation, and thus a larger income 
per capita than larger units. 

Many rural communities have nol 
been able to support any library serv- 
ice. The same factors that have hin- 
dered rural people from providing ed- 
ucational facilities make it difllicult for 
them to support libraries. As a oroup, 
rural people are poor, and because of 


the number of children and old people 
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in the rural population the produc- 
live-age group carries an unusually 
heavy economic load. The compara- 
tively sparse population in rural areas 
increases the cost and dilliculty ol 
providing all social and educational 
services. [These factors hinder library 
service even more than they do the 
schools, because the library is a per 
missive institution while schools are 
mandatory, and because library serv- 
ice has always been looked upon as 
a local problem and no aid has been 
asked from the state or federal GON 
ernment. 

The 


service scarcely needs mention. Many 


importance of rural library 


rural families have little or no reading 
material. What 


quently interior. Nloreover, rural areas 


is available is fre 


are also limited in such supplemen 
lary facilities as lilms and the radio 
which might, in a meager way. com 
pensalte for the lack of reading ma- 
terials. 

Plans are being made not only to 
extend present educational facilities 
to returning veterans and demobilized 
war workers, but to expand existing 
facilities in new directions. The most 
important ol these programs is related 
to adult education. In addition to con- 
tributing to self-education and to the 
cultural enrichment of individuals. 
the rural library can add enormously 
to the value of many group activi 
ties. 

Children in rurel schools must have 
access to a large variety ol reading 
materials. Modern methods of educa 
tion consist in consulting many sour 
es of information and forming opin 
ions from data and points of view 
presented. Adequate library service 
contributes nol only to the intellectual 
srowth but also the development of 
initiative and self-reliance. Rural chil- 
dren need to develop insight, and im- 
agination through access to a wide 
variely ol suitable recreational read 
ing. 

lt is true that every year township 
trustees buy valuable books and _li- 
brary materials. In the rural schools 
are stacks of books that are not usable 


because they have never been indexed 


and properly catalogued. Some mater. 
ials have been used once and then 
pul on the shelf never to be used 
again. [here is a need for making 
those materials usable and ac essible 
lo more people. The resources of a 
larger area than the district school 
must be pooled to furnish more and 
better library service in order that the 
needs of rural school children be met. 

Since library service is a part of the 
educational system of the State, and 
since every county has been recog- 
nized as a unit for library service, jf 
is clear that the need for library Sery- 
ice has been recognized by the State 
as a whole. However, astonishingly 
lew people are aware of the wall 
of material there is for them in a i. 
brary. Many of those who do knoy 
need to have their interest in worth. 
while reading stimulated. Let the {j. 
brary tell the public about its resourc- 
es and services. People are eager to 
know what it has to otter. If it has 
something the people want, they will 
respond to its support whether it be 
increased local taxes, state aid, fed. 
eral aid, or a combination of all three. 
They must be educated as to whom it 
will benelit and how. If real benefits 
are made apparent, adequate library 
service will be supported. 

The library is the best qualilied 
agency for educating the public as to 
the benelits to be derived from its 
services, and as to the need of the 
public for those services. The rural 
teacher, however, has the advantage 
in taking the lead. No other person 
has as many personal contacts with 
the people of the community. The 
teacher knows the people, their tastes, 
the’r 


with the local library a public rela- 


mental levels. In co-operation 
lions programs can be worked out and 
the value olf public library service 


publicized and popularized. Much 


can be done in co-operation with con: | 


clubs. Future 


4-H 


America. 


servalion clubs. 


Farmers of farmers insti: 
tutes, and home economics clubs, all 
of which need the services of the pub 


lic library. The co-operation of the 


} 
county agent, the county nurse, the 


home demonstration agent, all ma\ 


(Continued on page 93) 
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e County Public Library 


Lois Henze 


Head of the County Department 


Bloomington Public and Monroe County Libraries 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Miss Henze has been in charge of 
the County Department since tt was 
first opened. She attended Indiana 
University and St. Library 
School. She is active in many com- 


Louis 


munily organizations. 


Prior to 1929, rural library service 
had been given to only one township 
in Indiana in order to demonstrate 
the values ol suc h service. The results 
from this demonstration center were 
sO satistactory that. through the efforts 
of public spirited rural citizens, the 
library board. and the State library. 
a campaign was pul on to establish 
county public library service. County 
and city libraries were co-ordinated 
so as to function as one unit, but with 
separate budgets and non-overlapping 


districts. 


A book truck was decided the best 
means ol serving the rural districts 
aller a survey of community popula- 
tion centers of the county. Visits were 
made to other libraries CIVING rural 
service to study methods, and a libra 
rian of experience and training was 
placed in charge. 

In 1920 there were seventy-two 
schools, lilty of them one-room 
1945 


schools. sixteen of which were one 


schools. In ‘ere were forty 
room. Even with consolidation, truck 
service is more adequate than static 
deposits and requires less duplication 
at the same time that it oives more 
constant use of materials. In the first 
lew years trips were made to schools 
and towns every two weeks, with a 
limit of one book and one magazine 
lo each borrower. With the changes 
caused by the depression and, later, 
by the war, trips were extended to a 
four-week period, with an increased 


book stock and 
March, 1946 


greater borrowing 


privileges. The final arrangement of 


bi weekly 
Juveniles may borrow four books and 


hooks 


trips seems satistactory. 


three magazines: adults. six 


and three magazines, each with one 


renewal privilege. 

The first truck the library used was 
well adapted to the hills and many 
dirt roads with creeks to be forded. 
The panel body had shelves put in 
the sides, sloping inward slightly, en 
closed by windows on the outside 
which raised to give access to the 
books. which were arranged accord 
ing to reading level. Extra shelves in 
side held sets of readers. while maga 
zine racks lined the sides and rear 


The truck 


panel body. The present truck is one 


doors. next was also a 
with a special body built on the 
chassis separately from the enclosed 
cab but with similar arrangement of 


shelves. A large. Hat. wooden box on 


holds additional books. A 


lolding card table is carried, along 


the floor 


with two folding chairs, to be used as 
a charging desk at schools where free 


table space is nol available. 


An assistant librarian goes to the 
larger schools. After the first trip in 
the fall the books returned replace 
those borrowed and keep a large col 
lection in constant circulation. About 
two-thirds of the books carried on the 
truck range from pre school through 
high school levels: the rest are adult. 
Adults are reached through the chil- 
dren, and by stops of several hours in 
the towns. Any resident of the county 
mav borrow from the regular hook 


collection in the library, under the 


same rules as town borrowers. 


The book 
based on the children’s catalog. the 
A. L. A. Booklist. and the Indiana 
Nlanual for schools. Adult books are 


juvenile collection — is 


recommended in the A.L.A. catalogs, 
the Booklist, and other book selection 
aids. The non-liction selection is not 
large, as the central collection can be 
drawn from, and duplication of ma- 
lerial already in the school libraries 


is avoided. 


In the summer months routes are 
arranged to cover as much ol the 
county as possible, especially distant 


(Continued on page 92) 





The Bookmobile—a traveling library. 
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Teachers College 


Consultants 


‘Assist # County Superintendent 
With Daily Schedules 


Mary 0. Reed 


Assistant Director, Division of Teaching 


Indiana State Teachers College 


Miss Reed is active in areas con 
cerned with training, par 
ticularly with reference to the lan- 
quage arts. Her undergraduate work 
was completed at lowa State Teach 
ers College: her M.A. was conterred 
by the | Iniversity of lowa; and she has 
continued advanced graduate work at 
the Universities of California and 


teach er 


Chicago. 

Miss Reed directs the teaching of 
the elementary grades of the Labora 
fory School of Indiana State Teachers 
College. 


The suggestion that Teachers Col 
leges offer consultant service to school 
administrators is found frequently in 
The 


service which con- 


educational literature. type ol 
sultants should ol- 


fer is found less 
frequently, and de- 
scriptions of serv- 


ices which have 
heen given are dif- 
ficult to find. This 
fall, a county super- 
intendent in south- 
ern Indiana 
the Director of the 


Department al 





Indiana 


Extension 


State Teachers College as follows: 


“We intend to study the daily 
programs in our county this vear 
and are hopeful of developing a 
suggestive county wide program for 
schools with the following organ- 
ization: Grades 1-4: 5-8: and 1-8. 

Do you have someone who is an 
authority on program building in 
rural schools who could be with us 


84 


wrote 


for a county institute? | intend to 

have a workshop and develop some 

daily programs under this man’s 
suidance. 

This request was relayed to three 
women, none olf whom pose as eX- 
perts, but all of whom have had con 
siderable experience in working with 
teachers on problems relating to time 
schedules. 

Since the problem of time sched 
ules is of concern to every rural school 
administrator and teacher, an account! 
of the work of this group of consult 
ants! with the County Superinten 
dent and his teachers may be of value 
to others who wish to attack this spe 
cilic educational problem. 

The County Superintendent sent 
to the of the 


group several copies of programs now 


chairman consultant 
in use. He also sent his analysis of 
problems which they revealed. He 
felt. and rightly so, that there were 
too many classes and that the periods 
were too short to allow for ellective 
instruction. Several programs omitted 
such important areas of instruction as 
science and art while other areas were 
given more than their lair proportion 
of time. There were no free periods in 
which the teacher could work individ 


ually with children in need of spec ial 


altention, nor was there evidence ol 


provision lor the independent work 





1 Miss Helen Price. Dr. 
Brown. and the author. were the con 
sultants SO named. 


Merle 


periods which are so important in 


rural S( hools. 


The consultants, alter examining 
the programs and the criticisms sub. 
mitted to the County Superintenden| 
a series ol points lor consideration al 
the Institute Workshop. These Points 
were as follows: (1) time allotment 
or each subject or group ol subjects 
and choice of daily or weekly s« hed 
ule; (2) crouping ol children: (3) the 
need ol daily periods foi supervised 
study of individual help: (4) provi 
sion for independent work periods: 
(3) discussion ol the use ol the se hed 
ule with pupils. 

The superintendent was asked lo 
secure from the State [Department of 
E-ducation, prior to the workshop. Cop- 
ies of Bulletin 150. The F-lementary 
School Guide. tor all tea hers: and A 
Good Start in School, a handbook 
lor primary teachers for teachers of 
Cirades 1-4. The Elementary School 
Guide contains recommended time al. 
lotments lor the subject matter areas. 
brief suggestions on how to make the 
schedule, and “some Ivpi al programs 
which provide a suitable distribution 
of time for the subject areas and for 
Various 


a balance ot time lor the 


learning experiences. — The chapter 
entitled ““¢ Jrganization lor | iving and 
learning — in A Good Start in School 
contains helpful suggestions concern- 
ing several olf the items involved in 
schedule making which concerned the 


County Superintendent. 


The chairman initiated the discus 
sion of program or sé hedule making 
for rural schools at the County Insti- 
lute by discussing, brielly, the points 
which the consultants wished to de- 


velop more fully in the workshop 


CrOUps. Phe points mentioned in- 


cluded: 


|. The purpose of the schedule 
is to provide a program which pro- 
vides for the intellectual, physical. 
social and emotional developmen! 
of children. 

2. The trend is away from the 
traditional short, many period day 
to a more flexible weekly schedule 


with longer periods in. which sub- ' 


ject areas rather than ‘ndividual 


subjec Is are provided lor. 


>. Providing for individual dil. 
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in ferences makes it necessary to set | anguage Arts: reading, Eng- ties; tree play indoors or outdoors. 
aside periods for this purpose. lish. spelling, handw riting; 0:O00-10:00: Planning songs, stories, 
4. The need ol children to learn Social Science: health, sci poems: units ol work from Social 
; 1. 
»., se time advantageously makes ence, geogra yhy, historv: Content area related to history, oe 
to ust | . 
ub. ‘+ important to yrovide ylannine Arithmetic: The Arts: music. ography and science with reading, 
it imy | | 
ent and independent work periods. drawing, craltts: Physic al Ed discussion, and many first-hand ex- 
: al During the work- periences. 
sad shop periods each 10:00-10:30: Rest 
| recreation: lunch 
lent oroup ol teat hers , 
5 “o supervised play, 
ects worked with its con attention to health 
ied sultant on the prob habits. 
the lems pertaining — to 10:30-11:30 Reading 
ised the particular age groups; Ouper- 
' hild +] vised individual 
OVI level ol « hildren with , , 
sh it | reading; remedial 
ods: which it is conce rn¢ = saint salty teaiinided 
red [he teachers ol pri- uals and small 
mary children were groups: drill on 
| te particularly con basic skills: libra- 
it of cerned with building 7 books; Use ol 
| bj | | | | | basal and supple 

COp- = ae | » mentary readers. 
tary hese. younger boys 11:30-12:00: Spell 
id A and girls in caring ing: handwriting, 
book for themselves and oral and written 
s of their possessions, and expression; speec h 
hool in establishing work oe ) , 
a oon: yilet; hand- 

ej |. ing skills. he lea I . . 

a - oe F washing, lunch: 
reas, ers of intermediate Varied activities make up the class day. rest or relaxation, 
> the grade pupils dis. 1:00-1:30: Poetry 
rams cussed the problems involved in di- ucation: directed activities Appreciation: story telling; drama- 
“ition recting the interests and activities of and free play tization; music; rhythms. 

d for these lively boys and girls to the end 2. Are related subje ts combined 1:50-2:00: Arithmetic; problem solv- 
oS ee so that periods are long enough ing: drill on fundamental skill: em- 
rious | d * ory | | “one sn which to really accomplish phasis upon understanding number 
apter work and play. Ihe teachers of eight something ? concepts and application of daily 
j and orade S¢ hools disc ussed the problems ~ , ‘ living and other S¢ hool activities. 
jue nee cae ». Is there a period lor planning . 
chool of individual and group relationships with the pupils? 2:00-2:50: Rest: health guidance: 
cerm- in work and play which are inherent 1 Are directed study periods lood and nutrition; recreation. 
ed in when age levels vary so greatly. All planned for? | 2:50-5:20: Continuation of units of 
d the groups discussed the problems of ta ». Is there an unassigned period in work Irom — ial Content —s 
; 1. 7 hicl a ae ae eae guidance in free reading; remedial 
ligue which frequently result) from which to work with individuals’ a 
| 6. Is the _— F .d instruction, based on individual 
= bus transportation schedules, and all - iS wae program planned on a eda: anni tetaaies: 


= discussed the need of constructive bisa kIy basis: 
aking = 


(Creative expression; tine and prac- 
planning lor the noon lunch hour. 


In rural schools is there oppor- 


Inst tunity for litle child : L tical arts; seasonal activities; evalu- 
nsti- . unity tor litthe children to work aid eae 
Each group developed a tentative itl tl » faeeline _ 7 f ation of work. 
points . with the teacher each quarter o TERME — a 
| | S( hedule with w hich to experiment. a dav 7 INTER) IEDIATE GRAIT JES 
oO de- 
Be During the next two months these ex 8 Is the schedule posted for con- 8:30-8:45: Opening 
‘ . y we ‘ 
| i, perimental schedules were sent to the sultation by pupils and stall? 8:45-9:00: Conference period 
( . . — ‘ ‘ ‘ 
consultants for suggestions or approv The resulting schedules which 9:00-10:00 :Social Studies ~ Grades 
lul al. Both (County Superintendent and show clearly the influence of the 3-6, 2 days; Geog.-History, Grades 
ociule } = ; 2 - ; —? & mee as —T 
yeu teachers were advised to keep sched- Guide for Elementary Schools follow. 78: 2 days: Health, 1 day. 
) pro- ee Nee, ; -15. — ——— 
wall ules tentative. and in the intermediate ee a a nt 10:00-10:15: Directed play pe riod 
pment grades, in particular, to discuss time Grades 1-8 are included with that y " ‘Sol ae Arts, Eng- 
; , ish, Spelling, iting — 2 S. 
allotments and srouping with the schedule, because of the help which parreghighe — — se 
she _" 7 2:00-1:00: Toilet. Handwashing, 
im the Ppuptts. they may oive to others. , 
vd day The C —: nt lent : : lunch, Rest or Relaxation. 
* County Superintendent who. ) ro "Ce - 
hedule | PRINIARY GRADES” 1:00-1:15: Planning period. 
|| in turn, became consultant worked n : , “ - ’ , 
h sub: 8:30-9:00: Greetings: disposal ol 1:15-2:15: Arithmetic period, Indi- 


rd out the loll ing iteris ef ' . . 
‘vidual . owing criteria to use in wraps: news and experiences: du- vidualized Instruction. 
CISCUSSING schedules: 





2:15-2:45: Library 1 day; Supervised 


al dil Work period 4 days. 


yurnal 


I. Are all areas provided for? 
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. Prepared by Miss Helen Price. 
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wi ho 


Grades 1, 2. 3 


Primary Group 


a 
4 « 


Ss: 


—_ 
— 


15-3:00: Supervised Play. 
00-3:30: Appreciation: 
Music, Art or Poetry. 


RURAL SCHOOLS* 
Grades 4, 5, 6 
Group 2 
Middle Group 

Grades 7, 8 
Group 3 
00-8:30: The Period Before 
Bell Rings 
Be Developing happy relationships: 
natural exchange of oreelings, 
informal conversation. 


Nature, 


Gsroup | 


the 


NY 


Developing habits of responsi- 
bility: caring for individual 
school duties; working on indi- 
vidual or small group activities. 
30-9:00: The Planning and Discus 
sion Periods: considered as Oral 
F-xpression and frequently Written 
Expression in Language Arts area: 
Subject content usually from Social 
Studies or Science, or trom exper! 
ences enjoyed by either individuals 
or groups; this period should moti- 
vate much of the reading, spelling. 
writing, art and other creative ex- 
pressions for the day. 


-00-10:00: The Activities or Inde 


pendent Work Period: usually 


based on a center of interest from 
the Social Studies or Science areas: 
teacher confers with individuals or 
Groups as needs arise: oives SUDGEeS- 
tions on the best ways of using ma- 
terials; observes personalities, apli 
tudes, and needs of the OrOuUpS; as- 
sists in keeping working conditions 
satisfactory; provides time for a 
clean-up period in order to develop 
the right and attitudes 
toward use and care ol equipment 
and materials; plans for an evalua- 


habits 


tion period for sharing and for rais- 
ing the standards of workmanship: 
and allows for further planning by 
determining what needs vet to be 
done in terms of what has been 
done. 


10:00-10:30: The Period for Physical 


10 


Activity: nol the unsupervised peri- 
od usually designated as Recess, 
but planned, supervised, and bal 
anced play activities; emphasis 
placed on desirable health habits 
by allowing time for the caring for 
bodily needs. 

-30-11:45: The Sel| Directive or 
Group and Individual Work Peri 
od: chosen from the skills areas 
such as arithmetic. reading. spell. 
ing: the teacher makes preparation 





3 Prepared by Dr. Merle Brown. 
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with all the children before work 
ing with an individual or separale 
group; sets up interest centers and 
provides a variety of working ma 
terials for self-chosen work: sup- 
plies basic materials such as books, 
work sheets, workbooks, when need- 
ed: analyzes materials used so as to 
bring about the srowth which chil- 
dren need rather than using that 
which represents useless repetition, 
and manipulation on the part of the 
child; helps the children develop 
habits of consideration tor others in 
considering the need for quiet work, 
quiet voices, and quiet movement 
in order not to disturb others: en 
courages the children in choosing 
wisely and doing work of high 
standard by ending the period with 
a briel report. 


11:45-1:15: The Noon Intermission: 


2:00-2:50: 


i) 


wt 


-30-3:30: A 


:30-4:00: 


oetling ready for the lunch period. 
eating with attention to table man 
ners, cleaning up period, quiet per 
iod followed by outdoor self-chosen 
play activities with the teacher an 
active participant. This period is 
one which can be used _ to 
sood advantage lor health suid 


ance: rest. food. and nutrition. sate- 


very 


tv education. and rec reation., and 
should be considered as a delinite 


teaching period. 


-13-2:00: The Period of Quiet Ac 


tivities: [This period of relaxation is 
needed and can be spent in rest. 
reading. or listening to a story, or 
enjoying quiet music. 

A Period for the Arts 
(Fine or Practical): with opportunt- 
ties lor creative self expression. or 
experimentation: the 
that the child has a stimulating sel 
ting in which to work: that each 


sees 


leac her 


child has varied experiences and 
that there is srowth in each: the 
teacher encourages and helps the 
child when he needs a lift; and 
helos the child to develop his spe 
cial interests. 

Period of Planned 
Learning Situations: this period 
should be systematically planned 
from. the subject matter areas in 
terms ol group needs followed by 
varied activities to take care of in 
dividual and remedial instruction 
The Evaluation Period: 
it is important to end the day with 
this type period in order that chil 
dren leave school with a feeling ol 
satisfaction and pride in the ac 
complishment of the day (both in 
dividual and group). When a child 
is asked by his parents to tell what 


he has done during the day he will 


nol he ata loss as to what lo Say 
[he general consultation service in- 
that 


outdoor re eSS periods are nol given 


dicated opening exercises and 
the emphasis which has been shown 
in the programs made by some teach- 
ers. They are not a functional part of 
the program in most cases. Their pur- 
poses are a part of such periods as the 
Planning and Discussion Period and 
the Physical Activity Period. 

The teacher must think of the entire 


the child 


school as the learning period: not just 


period which spends al 
where he is working under the direc. 
tion of the teacher. This makes the 
problem of planning the day's work 
lor meeting the group and individual 
needs of the children a much greater 
one. A schedule of the type suggested 
the 


time allotments if the teacher Visual. 


will more than meet suggested 
izes the possibilities of the ditferent 
types ol periods. This schedule re. 
quires more from the teacher both in 
planning and in preparation and also 
more in the way of teac hing materials 
and equipment than the traditional 


subject matter type. 

“Living and | earning in the Rural 
School” by Bowen should help any 
teacher who has a real interest in fol 
lowing a program which has been 
designed to consider the needs of chil. 
dren rather than subject matter alone. 
The film, “Time to Spare, will show 
a rural school USING the block form 
ol a program and will help to show 
the actual working situation. Living 
and Learning in a Rural School” is 
another lilm which is very helpful. In 
addition, a set of slides which shows 
how one rural school changed its pro- 
oram trom the short period subject 
type to the block type Is available for 
Use. 

Examination of these schedules 
suggests that it would be well to con- 
tinue the workshop program, studying 
such problems as methods of individ. 
ualizing instruction and the develop- 
ment of pupil leaders for small groups. 
the 
Teachers College might suggesl reler- 
the teacher 


leaders through correspondence. 


Again consultants 


ences and _ assist local 
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Carolyn Guss 


Instructor in Visual Education 


Indiana University 


Miss Guss received her baccalaure 
ale degree from Butler | niversity, 
and her M.S. in Education trom Indi 
ana (/niversity. Since that time she 
has laken advanced graduate work at 
the University of Chicago. for sever 
al years she taught in the schools of 
Indiana and directed teaching materi 
als service in the state until 1942. 
when she joined the staff of the Bu 
reau of Audio-Visual Aids. She is a 
member of the Educational Film Li 
brary Association; the Division of 
Visual Instruction of the N.E.A.; the 
Association for Education by Radio; 
Phi Kappa Phi: and Delta Kappa 


Gamma. 


Since the motion picture is an elle 
tive medium for CIVINEG information 
and creating attitudes, it may be used 
as an educational tool for the purpose 
of raising the stand- 
ards of lile in rural 
areas. Enriched, 
common,and mean 
inglul experiences 
in such problems as 
housing, health, ed 
ucation, recreation, 
and how to make a 
living may he pro- 


vided to Groups 





through the use of 
the: film. Barriers of time, distance. 
sound, and the like may be bridged 
by this medium. 

The techniques of use are many 
and varied. Those charged with re 
sponsibility of using lilms may pre 
ler to use some of the more common 
methods, such as round table or panel 
discussion, forum treatment, simple 
question-and-answer method, or they 


may preter to evolve a pattern which 
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seems most appropriate to the situa 
tion. Be the meeting in lodge hall, 
home, school, church, or farmyard. 
lilms may be used as a springboard 


lor discussion. In no instan« ec, how- 


ever, where they are being used for 


educational purposes should they be 


used as an end in themselves. 


The following lOmm. sound films 


have been selected on the basis ot 


preview and are recommended as 
some of the better films dealing with 
various phases of rural life which 
should be ellective for use by school 
or adull groups interested in the prob- 
lem ol improving rural lile. Applica 
tion lor inlormation concerning pur 
chase price and rental sources should 
be sent to distributor listed with each 


lilm. Most of these films are 


able on a rental basis from college 


ai\ ail 


lilm libraries in all states. 


HEALTH 
Clean Milk. British Information Serv 
ice. 135 min. Cleanliness at every 
stage of milk production is vital 
lo the health. The film 


deals with the care olf the COWS, 


nation s 


construction and cleansing of stalls 
and dairy sculleries, and the sterili 


zation of equipment and containers. 


Delense Against Invasion. ). S. De 
partment of State. 10 min. A Walt 
Disney color cartoon explaining 

vaccination and its benelits. The 

doctor demonstrates each step — 

( leaning the tube, « leaning the arm. 

breaking the tube. dropping con- 

lents on arm, painlessly pressing 
the vaccine into the arm. Film ends 


with the message that “V" is for 


vaccination and victory over in 


Vasion. 


For Health and Happiness. U.S. De 

partment ol Agriculture 1\O) min. 
Shows in color the vital bearing 
“ood nutrition has on the health 
and happiness of children from in 
lustrated 


SCeETIES ol healthy bovs and girls. 


Keep Em Out. U. S. Public Health 


Service. 13 min. Economic damage 


lancv to vouth. with 


and health hazards caused by rats. 

(jives some suggestions tor control. 
Something You Didn't Eat. U.S. De 

partment of Agriculture. 9 min. A 

colored animated cartoon showing 

that vitamin deliciencies are seri 

ous. Recommends daily servings 
from each of the seven basic groups 
of foods. 


Table. Film 


Library Association. 19 min. Clear 


Training Educational 


discussion of basic nutrition facts 
and importance of a sound diet for 
maximum physical elliciency. Col 
ortully presented through the story 
of how the Royal Canadian Air 
Force keeps fit. 

Water — Friend or Enemy. U.S. De 
partment ol State. 10 min. Presents 
through animation such measures 
to be observed in procuring pure 
water as having sanitary engineers 
test the tightly 


wells, having an automatic device 


waler, covering 
tip the bucket. lining the well, pro- 
leclting well from human waste. and 
boiling questionable walter. 

You and Your Child. U. S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture. 21 min. Proper 
training of children and their plac e 
in the family circle. How playing. 
planning, and sharing together cre- 
ate a closer family bond. 

You Cant’ Eat Tobacco. Educational 
Film Library Association. 15 min. 
Deals with the evils of the one-« rop 
system throughout the tobacco 

country of the South, then proceeds 

to illustrate some of the Ways in 
which the impoverished southern 
tobacco farmer may improve his lot: 
by devoting some of his land to 
raising food crops, by using govern- 
mental assistance, by soliciting the 


help of local schools in community 
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rehabilitation, and developing com- 
munity programs to combat malnu- 
trition. 


HousING 


The Home Place. U.S. Department of 
Story of the 


Agriculture. 30 min. 


development of American home- 


steads. Typical 
homes 


country from the earliest new Eng 


land dwelling down through the 


centuries. The “Home Place’ 


shown as the citadel of liberty. 
Problems of Housing. Encyclopedia 
Films, Inc. 10 


Contrasts a modern home equipped 


Britannica min. 


with every device for comfort and 
with the 


houses in which most of us contin- 


convenience inadequate 


ue to live. Demonstrates simple, 


practical ways to make houses ol 


yesterday meet new requirements. 
War Where You Live. Y.M.C.A. 
5 min. By-products of bad housing 
— rural slums, race riots and delin- 
quency in crowded cities — are 
what the U.S. must light at home. 
Panoramic shots of good and bad 
housing in urope and the U.S., 
together with implic ation tor public 
policy. 
[-DUCATION 

The Children Must Learn. New York 
University. 13 min. Designed to il- 
lustrate the unsatistactory relation- 
ship between educational programs 
of selected rural schools and diet 


° ° ' . 
practices in the community. 


Time to Spare. Mercer County 
Schools. 19 min. Some of the a 
tivities of the Flat Top School. 


West Virginia. a 


one-teacher school where progres- 


Mercer County, 


sive teaching methods and thought 
ful time-block 


time to spare 


planning provide 
for enriched indi 
vidual and sroup teaching. 

Encye lope- 


Using Classroom Films. 


dia Britannica Films, Inc. 22 min. 
[demonstrates a correct tec hnique of 
use of motion picture for education 
al purposes. The setting is a class- 
room. The need for the film origi 
nates from the pupils, the teacher 
previews the film, and the actual 


showing of the film, “Wheat Farm- 


Wilson Dam School. 


architecture olf 


in ditterent sections of the 


The 


For Y ears lo Come. [ . 


Living Rock. 


er is followed by class discussion 
and other activities 

Tennessee Val 
ley Authority. 21 Depicts 
daily activities at the Wilson Dam 
Si hool-. 


arrive tn 


min. 


From the time the pupils 


school buses until they 


leave they are engaged func 


tional type ol learning experiences, 
including such activities as taking 
care ol pets and chickens, oroup 


singing, sardening. and games 


which require co ordination and 


. r . ) as 
imagination. Parent co operation 


and visitation are encouraged. 
AGRICULTURI 
neve lopedia 
10 min. The 


typical corn farmer growing and 


( ‘orn Farmer. 


Britannica Films. Inc. 


harvesting his crops. Problems of 


planting, « ultivating, harvesting. 


crop rotation, haying, hog and cal 


tle raising, and marketing are por 
traved. 

>. [Department 
of Agriculture. 20 min. Depic ts the 


work of a farmer and _ his family 


during the vear in which they 
( hanged over from the old, straight 
row method to modern conservation 
farming methods. The tilm contains 
a variety ol scenes ol farm animals 
farm activities such 


and the usual 


as making butter, picking cherries 


and peaches, and harvesting the 
major harvests. 
Common Cause. UU. 


of Agric ulture. 


soil conservation districts have ae 


~¥ [epartmen! 


20 min. Shows what 


complished, how they are formed 
and operated, and the big job vel 
to be done in this vital program lor 
increasing crop produc tion and sav 
ing our soil. 

LJniversity System ol 


(Jeorgia. 30 min. Contrasts the 
tragic consequences ol poor larming 
with the prosperous results of intel 
county agent 


ligent farming The 


teaches the farmer to fertilize and 
terrace the land and to rotate the 
crops each vear. The film shows 
how the various minerals are the 
living rock for the sround and the 
health of man and animals is influ 
enced by the soil producing their 


food. 


Pig Projects Make Profit. United 
Duroc Record Association. 10 Min. 
Designed primarily lor FFA and 


i-H Clubs. Depicts how one boy 
Gels a start in pig project work and 
illustrates some better managemen} 
practices essential to suce esstul hog 
raising. 

Poultry: A Billion Dollar Industry 


Ll’. S. Department olf Agriculture 


) 


27 min. marketing. Stor- 


Scientili 


(jrading, 
ing, and drying COOS. 
feeding. marketing. and dressing of 
chickens, turkeys, etc. 


The Wheat 


Britannica Films. Ine. 


Farmer. Ene ve lopedia 


10 min. Por. 
lravs lile of a wheat farmer and his 
mid western 


lamily in a typical 


area: focuses altention on import. 
ance of their produc ts lo our every. 


day existence. 
RECREATION 
Folk Dances. Brandon Films. 9 min. 
Three authentic folk dances by the 
Soviet State Ensemble of the Folk 
ance. 


Patterns of American Rural Art. US. 


Jepartment ot Agric ulture. 10 min. 
-xamples of arl displayed al Expo 
sition Hall Washington. Some 


Navajo 


pottery rug 


of the things seen include: 


Indian weaving and 


weaving, basket making. Wood 


metal 
from the hills of Ken- 
and North Caro. 


from Berea 


carving, modeling with clay, 
work, elc.. 
tus ky, Tennessee, 
lina. There 
College 
( ratlinbure and 


Tall Tales. 


) 
| resents 


are scenes 
and the rural homes of 
Asheville. 


Brandon Films. 8 min. 


ballad singers singing 


three authentic 
songs: “Strawberry Roan. “Grey 
( 10ose, and “John lenry.. Back. 


sround lor the singers is a t arm: 


house kitchen vard alter the noon 
day meal. 


Directory oF [istripuTors 


Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway. New 
York ¢ City. 

British Information Services, 30 Rock: 
efeller Plaza, New York C ity. 
Film Library Associa: 

tion, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City 20. 
neve lopedia Britannica Films, Ine. 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Lited 


Donald Stanley 


Fairmount High School 


Fairmount, Indiana 
requires each 
county to employ a supervisor, thus 
probably aiding in fostering proles- 
the 


However, in only 63 per cent of state 


among teachers. 
replies was there a plan for equalizing 
the salaries of rural and urban teach- 
ers. Wisconsin reported that due to 


the shortage of teachers for rural posi- 


Min, . 
and | 
boy | 
and 
ment 
7 | p BuIA [ (0 
istry, 
lture. . 
or John Crick and 
ntili : 
natal Kingman High School 
Kingman, Indiana 
edi - , 
"p i Mr. Stanley is principal of the Fair teachers. Maryland 
re mounl High School where he former 

his ly taught Chemistry and Physics. For 
‘stern several years he was director of the l 

a x lows i sional interest 
port chemical division of a large commer 
very. cial laboratory in Indianapolis. 

| Mr. Crick is principal and coach at 

Kingman High School. He is himself 

a graduate of a rural two-room school, 
/ min. as well as a teacher in rural schools 
rv the of Indiana for eight years. is 


Both Mr. Stanley and Mr. Crick 


hold master s deqrees from Indiana 


Folk 


Stale. 
US. 
) min, Approximately 83 per cent ol the 
Expo stale departments have a consultant 
Some | for rural elementary and high schools. 


‘avaj0. | This statement is based upon a ques- 


Y TUS | tionnaire mailed to 
woot the superintendent 
meta of public instruc 
Ken: tion in each state 
Caro to learn what is be- 
Berea ing done through 
nes ol 


+ min. 








inging” 7 

“Grey 
Back Donald Stanley 
harm: out the United 
noon States to develop 
and improve rural 
RS education. A COPY 
vy. New of the questionnaire 


John Crick l; 
used Is given alt the 


conclusion of this report. Responses 


) Rock: 


v. were received from 43 of the 48 states. 

ssocia: r, ' , 

' New With but slight exception each 
‘state has sel teacher training require- 

Ss. Inc, ments and a state-wide plan to pro- 

mote prolessional srowth among the 
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considerably higher — salaries 
than those paid city personnel have 
had to be offered to make certain an 
adequate number of rural teachers. 
[ue to the wartime shortage of teach- 
ers, most of the states have emergency 
teaching certilicates which were to 
have lapsed at the close of the war or 
six months thereafter, or are valid 
only lor the school vear and position 
lor which they are issued: in one 
state their length of validity is based 
en the teacher shortage: another has 
set July 1. 1946 as the expiration date. 
These are war-time measures which 


will doubtless be eliminated. 


Of the states reporting, 50 per cent 
are making provisions tor instruction 
al suidance on a_ state-wide basis. 
However, in only 38 per cent of these 
states are steps being taken for equal 
izing the curriculum oHered in the 
rural and cily se hools. Perhaps this 
picture will be changed when visiting 
teachers are provided for the rural 
schools on a county basis as slightly 
more than one-half of the states are 
planning to do in their future plans. 
All the states answering this question, 
except Wisconsin which now has su- 
pervisory teachers, would require spe- 
cial educational standards for these 


teachers, but such a program would 


he state linanced in only one half ol 
the 


burden of paying such teachers upon 


these states, doubtless casting 
the counties or townships. In Mary 
and “attendance workers are becom 
ing more and more like \ isiting teac h 
and the state pays $1200 toward 


the salary ol each SU¢ h worker in each 


crs 


county. Hope is expressed that the 
state legislature will provide lor pay 
ment of two-thirds of the salaries, also 


ine reased. in 19047. 


Thirty per cent of the states are 
making no surveys as to the future 
demand and probable supply of teach- 
ers. Of those states in which a short- 
age has been indicated all but four 
are making elorts to improve the situ- 
ation. Several replies contained copies 
of letters sent to high school gradu- 
ates informing them of the opportunt- 
ties in the field of teaching. Entrance 
into the teaching prolession is encour- 
aged in Maryland by making teachers 
colleges tuition free: other states have 
been providing higher salaries as a 


further inducement. 


The majority of states seem to be 
conscious of the need of adequate 
rural school plants and are making 
plans lor replacing obsolete buildings, 
standardizing school plants and en 
couraging the modernization of rural 
schools. In some states this is a county 
responsibility. Likewise, it can be ex- 
pected from the lindings that in the 
near future, smail ineflectual units 
will be eliminated and school bound- 
aries will be revamped to replace the 
“helter-skelter’ all 


but a few states rural schools are at- 


present ones. In 
tempting to make practi al use of the 
radio and are heing encouraged to 
use audio-visual aids. Public library 
facilities seem to be available in all 
states for small rural units either by 
means of traveling “bookmoblies” or 
by mail. Less than one-half of the 
states, however, have a state film li- 
brary service for their schools. Perhaps 
this is due to the impracticability of 
films in rural schools that are not vel 
modernized. In the future, teaching by 
means of films may be expected to be 
as universal as library and radio edu- 


cational programs. Where offered it 
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usually is a service of the state uni- ognize the important part plaved by riculums otlered and the requirement 


the rural schools in the education of | and salaries paid to teachers iN rural 
€ 


ark 








versity. 
Standards for school bus drivers future citizens and are making plans, and urban communities. From presen 
are being raised by plans ee ee either by means of the state depart indications the rural school of tomor. } extend 
in 63 per cent of the states. Usually ment or individual counties, to make row will be a far cry trom the on. that al 
. . < c 
this is being done under supervision More equal the school plants, the cur room frame building of the Past, eke 
of the State Salety Department or by . el 
: deve 0) 
this department alone. derstat 
Most of the states realize the neces- , - very 1 
sity for adult educational programs in LIPS lOnnalye ence 1 
rural areas and have indicated their stimule 
intention to provide such lacilities |. Is the department making provisions for replacing obsolete , Opp 
now that the war has ended. Great buildings ? Yes N learnin 
development in this field can be ex- 2. Is any plan tor standardizing school plants being considered? Yes \, typical 
pected, and every state is considering 5. Have you any plans in regard to eliminating small ineffectual often U 
plans for providing a more elective units after the war? Yes \. asserts 
health program in the rural schools. |. Has the department considered means of re vamping present separal 
almost always in conjunction with the “helter-skelter” school boundaries / Yes Nyt the oth 
State Board of Health. This is one 5. Is any plan being formulated for raising the standards for pean Cu 
of the few questions upon which re school bus drivers : | Yes No der pri 
sponse was uniformly agreed. 0. — ow planning an adult education program lor rural areas . | pe ie 
alter the war: es \ ; 
lt might be interesting to note that sas } , ane ' ol thing 
¥ 7. Does your department have a plan lor equalizing rural and — 
05 per cent of the states included in urban teac hers salaries / Vow ily can 
ic . , ag 7 : ri > > ; ° | | . . ° ' ° | onstrate 
this study elect their superinte ndent 8. Are provisions being made flor equalizing curriculum ollerings 
ol public instruction by popular vote. in the rural and city se hools, such as providing remuneration oe ee 
The departments of public snstruc- based on subjec ts oltfered and classes taught rather than merely . rural tei 
— throughout <= | on the number ol students enrolled in the school unit? Yes Ne ly dillict 
i < N . - ; 
9. Is the need for a more ellective health program in the rural less wel 
schools being considered ? Yes No faced w 
Buss 10. Does the department have set teacher training requirements’ Yes \ complex 
= 11. Is there any state plan to promote prolessional growth among ation: 5 
(Continued from page 8&8) teachers ? Yes N, likele to 
20 Wacker Drive, Chicago. Illinois. 12. Do teachers emergency ceritilicates, now in force. lapse auto Lali, te 
Mercer County Schools, Audio-Vis- matically at the close of the war? Yes ee 
ual Aids Service, Princeton, West 13. Is there any arrangement by which public library facilities may . el 
’. “a ? , P , ; ‘Tie _ 
Virginia. be made available for small rural units? Yes N H 
: - : dren, 
New York University Film Library. 14. Is any survey being made as to the future demand and prob o 
Washington Square, New York able supply of teachers ? om 2 
C ity 12. 15. If SUC I a survey has indi ated a future shortage of lear hers are ee 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Film any eHorts being made to forestall this situation ? Yes \y an ocea 
Ye . -=_ 4 ° sh . . 
Circulation Unit, Knoxville, Ten- 16. Are you planning to provide visiting teachers for the rural , warship 
nessee. schools on a county basis ? Yes \ height olf 
United Duroc Record Association, a. If so, will the state finance this program ? Yes \ State Bu 
>a ‘: ' i< . . . ° ‘ 
Peoria, Illinois. b. Would you consider special educational standards neces » children | 
T ‘ . , , ' 
tao. Department of Agriculture. sary for visiting teachers ? Yes \ her first 
_—-- : , M4 - . ; _- > > 
Ollice of Information, \ ashington, 17. Is vour department doing anything to encourage s« hools to reading lj 
a. utilize audi-visual aids? Yes MY have — 
y re, P te ° ‘ , , 
U. S. Department of State, Motion 18. Are you making any practical use of the radio in your schools? Yes \ experience 
Picture Project, Domestic Distribu > =— | — a. tre fae y Lools? Yes N 
: whe - > : 19, o vou have a state film library service tor your schools! es ™) they mav 
tion, 335 West 45th Street, New ) nf i =. 
Val. Cte 20. Are you encouraging rural school modernization ? Yes | Grandfa 
. : ; : ) ee ae ee -| I; . ; 9 fo ’ 
lJ. Ss Public Health Service. ote Sor. 21. Io you have sel standards lor S( hool buildings, lox ations, etc.! Yes Grandmol 
geon General. Washington. $3 od 22. Does your department have a consultant for rural elementary larm. but 
- ' . a , — and high schools? Yes \a Ds 
[ niversity System of Georgia, Divi- " : those of ci 
sion of General Extension. 22% 23. Is the state superintendent elected by popular vole / Yes Bernese 
Walton Street N. W.. Atlanta. 24. Is vour department making any provision for instructional y, 80 large | 
c 


(jeorgia. 

Y.M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau. 
347 Madison Avenue. New York 
City 17. 
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(Continued from page 76) 
extending the environment. Needs 
that are in reality harmtul experiences 
must be corres ted, and those needs to 
develop appreciation and further un 
derstanding which arise out of the 
very richness of the child's experi 


ence must be met through further 


stimulation and guidance. 


full 


learning are many and varied in a 


Opportunities lor and rich 
typical rural community. But all too 
often the old educ ational dualism re 
asserts itsell; many a child lives two 
separale existences — one in school, 
the other out. It is no longer -uro 
pean culture versus a pioneer lile un 
der primitive conditions, but it is 
olten a world of books versus a world 
of things and realities. That this dual 
ily can be broken down is being dem- 
onsttated over and over, by teachers 
in rural s¢ hools as well as urban. The 
rural teac her s job is made in reasing- 
ly diflicult, because she is likely to be 
= well prepared for her task and 
faced with a more 
complex school situ- 
ation: she is also 
likely to have text- 
books based almost 
entirely on the ex- 
periences of city chil- 


Her 


are heing asked _ to 


dren, children 
compare the size of 
an ocean liner or 
height of the Empire 
State Building. The 
children in the book 
her first oraders are 
reading live in a city, 
have a city child's 
experiences.  T[rue, 
they may go to visil 
and 
Grandmother on the 


lam, but their experiences remain 


* those of « ity children. 


Because instruc tional materials play 
SO large a part in determining the 
instructional program, experimental 
work in developing materials geared 


to the experiences and needs of rural 
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children is partic ularly needed as one 
means ol improving education lor 
rural America.” 

The individual and his community 
can never be considered wholly aparl 
lrom each other. Nevertheless. we find 
il helpful now and again to look at 
the individual in his community pri 
marily in terms of what the individual 
needs and sets trom his community. 
Then, again, we look largely lo see 
whal satislactory community life re 
quires ol its members. 

The education of the rural child 
with respect to his community must 
be very broad, for he must eventually 
be a citizen of his state. his nation, 
and the world, and he may become a 
citizen of an urban community. All 
this is in addition to the need of his 
rural community to have ellective citi 
zens. One of the special educational 
inherent in the rural 
the fact that in 


such a place the workings of com- 


opportunities 
community lies in 
munity lile are usually relatively sim 
ple and easy to see and understand: 


and they lead on to the larger, more 


er 


= Re 
saa" “¢ s) ee ‘ 





te “ 
' ~ 
\ a eee 
. 
a. — > » 


Natural lighting and modern architecture in rural school buildings. 


remole community in countless ways. 





” Projects being carried on by the 
Sloan Foundation in its [Experiment 
the 
Rosenwald Fund al West (;eorgia 


in Applied Economics and by 


College are noteworthy developments 
in this field. 


And, since understanding is desired. 
not just the ability to recite facts. it 
is imperative that the community be 
studied through seeing and studying 
it at tirst hand, and through partici 
pating in its activities. 

The possibilities lor such study al 
the primary and lower elementary 
level are not new, though they need 
much further exploration in terms of 


the experiences of rural children. A 


lew suggestions beyond this level 
must sullice. A study of the services 
we need from our community, the 


ways in which those services are or 
are nol being provided and the prob 
lems involved in providing them, 
could be the kind of vital experience 
at the senior high school level that 
should lead to effective adult citizen- 
ship. An exploration of job opportuni- 
ties, other than farming, which relate 
to or serve rural communities. might 
open up much needed services for 
rural people and at the same time re 
lain in rural communities some of the 
able young people who wish to re 


main there but are siphoned olf to 


the cities because 
ie they do not wish to 
larm, or because 
they lack the re 
sources to establish 


themselves in tarm- 


On 


plane, lacing the 


ing. another 
problem of farm ten- 
ancy, to try to under- 
stand its causes and 
elects be a 
fruitful The 


problems of conser- 


could 
study. 
vation of resources 
and improvement of 
health conditions 
have ramilications at 
many age levels, and 
in several subject 
lields. 

An adequate edu- 
cational program for rural America 
needs more adequate linancing, better 
administration, and. certainly, better 
prepared teachers. It needs, above all, 
an instructional pattern that enables 
hovs and girls to live one life. partly 


in school and partly in home and 
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community. To achieve this, we must 
child 


and 


know what we want for our 
growing up in the community: 
we must tind ways of meeting those 
needs by using to the full what is 
good in his environment and by en 
riching and extending that environ 


ment in desirable ways. 


Spangler... 


(Continued from page SO) 


score rather than out-ranking his 
classmates. 

The promotion policies of the Lake 
County Schools are flexible. Grades 
one,two, and three are considered as 
one closely knit unit. While some 
pupils are retained in grades one and 
two, it is at the end ol srade three 


that the child's 


more strictly to determine whether 


record is reviewed 
his development is such that he car 
pursue the work in the intermediate 
units with success. While the child's 
physical, social, and mental maturity 
is a consideration, his achievement in 
his school subjects is an important 
determining factor. After several years 
experience it has been found that the 
pupil who has made a score below 3.5 
on the Metropolitan and Stanford 
lests can not pursue the work of grade 
four successtully. In most cases it does 
more harm mentally to a child to be 
in a group where he can not accomp- 
lish than to repeat the grade and thus 
have a chance for leadership. Pupils 
who achieve very little go on to the 
next grade alter two years. 

In co-operation with our librarians 
a Bulletin to Parents of Pre-School 
Children was prepared with specitic 
helps in reading readiness. During 
the year visits were made to Parent 
Teacher Meetings, Mother's Clubs, 
Community Meetings and Women's 
Club meetings to talk on subjects that 
will better interpret the schools to the 
public and to gain the parents co- 
operation. The time so spent has been 
richly rewarded. 

For the in-service training of teach 
ers there are four all-day Saturday 


meetings during the year. The morn 


ings are given to work shops, grade 
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meetings, and subject meetings with 
a teacher presiding. Spec ialists in dil 
lerent subject lields olten lead these 


discussions. In the afternoon a cul- 


' . 
mu I ot the evaluation depends Ur 
. j 


subjec tive evidence. From obsery 


the following oulcomes are in e 


dence: (1) teacher srowth in the uw 





Playing movable notes 


tural lecture is delivered by a prom- 
inent person. These lectures have in 
cluded Russia, South America, Mexi- 
co, Alaska, and International Rela- 
tions. [hese meetings are planned by 
a committee of principals and teach 
ers. 

It has been the custom to take each 
new teacher to two of our most ex 
perience ed teachers for a half day visil. 
Teachers are also notilied of educa 
tional conterences in Chicago and in 
the Indiana Colleges. 

The ollice library contains a liberal 
supply of the latest professional books 
and current teachers magazines 
which teachers are encouraged to 
read. In addition, brief, concise bulle 
tins keep teachers informed of newer 
developments in the educational field. 
The State [Department Bulletin, A 
Good Start in School, was distributed 
to all our primary teachers and formed 
a basis for interpretation and discus 
sion at a later meeting. 

At the end of each year the super- 
visory program is given a critical an 
alysis to determine its ellectiveness. 
The results of tests reveal the ac omp 
lishments of pupils in the subject 


matter fields to be satisfactory but 


in created melodies. 


derstanding of children and in the 
lear hing Lec hniques: (2) greater se 


sitivity to individual dillerences al 


the adjustment o| subject matter | 


the needs of the pupils: (3) bet 
emotional adjustment he ause of the 
understanding and participation 
the school program: (4) social grow 
in dealing with pupils, parents, ai 
co-workers is in evidence: (5) pul 
sain in subject achievements, beha 
ior, emotional and physical heal 
and in experiences; (6) impro 
public relations through the interp 
tation of the program and closer: 
operation ol the home and schoo! 

These gains are al least a meas 
ol prool that supervision is an imp 
tant and welcomed aid to teach 
when it is based upon sound edu’ 


tional prin iples. 


Henze... 


(Continued from page 83) 
areas. Reading clubs are held, wh 
sive children credit for hooks re 
and diplomas are awarded at the? 
of the summer to those who have! 
the required number of books. 


The circulation of books and mat 
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zines varies trom about 400 to 1000 


hooks a day. depending on the size ol 


the schools and towns visited. There 
is no direct supervision of the choice 
of books by the children, but with a 
good selection of books before them, 
their own ¢ hoices are usually satistac 
tory. Olten a child chooses books 
pane below his own orade level. but 
these books frequently lead to more 
difficult later reading. This kind of 
rural-library service has proved most 
satistactory and has met with the ap 
proval of both  loe al teachers and 
county superintendent, as well as 


State inspectors. 


Brug. . . 


(Continued from page 82) 
be enlisted. The very closest co-oper 
ation should be maintained among 
the local library, the teachers, and the 
community. 

On first thought the people of a 
rural community might be considered 
indiltlerent to the advantages of libra- 
ry service, but the progress that the 
state has made in providing a pattern 
lor rural library service dispels any 
such idea. The people of a rural com- 
munity have taken advantage of li- 
brary facilities when ollered to them. 
Before the county system was com- 
pleted, Lipton Public Library extend 
ed library privileges to the county and 
the circulation of books was enorm- 
ously increased. 

Since the county unil has been de 
cided upon as being the most practi 
cal system for Indiana its method of 
operation should be noted. It is simi- 
lar toa library system ina large city, 
consisting of a strong central book 
collection and a number of branches 
of various types, suc h as independent 
branch buildings, branches in schools. 
stations, small collections in stores, 
homes, hospitals, and other institu- 
tions. Rookmobiles, trailer trucks, and 
book trucks are used to supply small 
schools and sparsely settled neighbor 
hoods. Books are available in the 
areas where people live or work, and 
inter-library loans assure the reader 
access to all books, not merely those 


in the collection closest to home. A 
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county library provides exactly the 
same sort olf service lor an entire 
county. Each participating community 
has the benelit of a local library col 
lection which is selected and admini- 
stered by trained personnel and which 
is constantly varied by exchanges 
lrom a large central book stock. 

Co-operation between school and 
library is an advantage to the library 
as well as to the school. Schools are 
sood outlets for distribution. In many 
places libraries in the schools are open 
to the public at least al specitied 
hours. School children use the library 
more olten than others, and_ their 
patronage is important, where they 
constitute a higher proportion of the 
population. The best hope for devel- 
oping a demand for public library 
service among rural people lies in es- 
tablishing habits of wide reading and 
library service among the present gen- 
eration of pupils. Nol only is there a 
need for co operation between school 
and library, but also between teachers 
and librarians. (Juite frequently book 
stocks are increased while the quality 
ol service is poor. A specialized serv- 
ice needs to be developed to meet the 
requirements of the schools. One 
member of the library stall at least 
should have special training in organ 
izing and supervising materials for 
the schools. The teachers, too, must 
be alert to their own needs and co- 
operate in every way with the special 
librarian. 

Considerable progress has been 
made in Indiana for library service in 
rural communities. A state-wide pat- 
tern has been laid down and _ the 
county library seems to be the ac- 
cepted unit. Legislation has been en- 
acted for the organization and admin- 
istration of library service. It is the 
duty of the library and other com- 
munity leaders to educate the public 
as to their own needs and as to the 
possibilities of this service. Even 
when there is a demand for library 
service, some communities are nol 
able to bear the cost of adequate li- 
brary facilities. This means that state 
or federal financial aid will be neces- 
sary. With proper leadership such 


help can be secured. 


Library service, where it exists, 
needs to be improved. .xperimenta 
tion and research will be ne« essary In 
order to bring about the best results. 
Close co operation between libraries 
and schools is to be desired. 

lore attention needs to be paid to 
the following questions to stimulate 
the improvement and extension of li 
brary service to all the rural commun 
ities of Indiana. What kind of books 
are available in rural libraries? How 
are the books used? Do they meel 
rural needs? What kind of books are 
being circulated? What kind of peop- 
le use them? How well informed and 
how much interested is the personnel 
of rural libraries in the problems of 
rural life? People will read more and 
be happier, better-educated citizens if 
they have more reading material, but 
they need to know more about what 
library service does and what it can 
do to enrich rural living. A solution 
to these problems will bring about 
improvement in quality and quantity 


of rural library service in Indiana. 


Brown. . . 


(Continued from page 78) 
proper care and display of the flag. 

We never gel tired of hearing 
our favorite stories read. The older 
children often offer to read them to 
us. Sometimes only one of us will 
he ready to listen. The others come 
when they linish what they are do- 
ing. 

We think it is lots of fun to share 
what we have done with each other. 
We have to plan ways of doing 
this. Sometimes we give talks. We 
not only tell what we have done 
but we also show some of the 
things we have made. 

We like to make tone groups 
with movable notes. We make the 
ones we have learned in pattern 
songs and we make up new ones. 
Before we gol the song utes we 
just sang them but now we sing 
and play them, too. 

These are some of the values which 
the children themselves gained from 
their vears of living and working to- 
sether in one rural school. By their 
own evaluations they had found en- 
joyment and prolit in their shared ex- 
periences, and had developed atti- 


tudes of co operation and citizenship. 
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Around the Reading lable 


(( Insiqned reviews are by the acting editor.) 


E-ducation of Teachers for Rural 
America. By Kate V. Woltord, edi 
tor. Yearbook, [Department of Rural 
Education, N. E. A.., Washington, 
[).C.: National Education Associa- 
tion. 

Filty and more years ago, the status 
of rural schools in this country was 

considered so deplorable that, in 1894, 


Rural 


Schools was appointed by the Na- 


a Committee of Twelve on 
tional Education Association. In its 
report, given in 1897, were included 
recommendations, among others, that 
reforms should be made in normal 
schools, that teacher-training courses 
should be established in high schools, 
and that rural practice-s¢ hools should 
be used in the training of teachers. 


Wis- 


training 


Soon afterward. the state olf 


consin established county 
schools, exclusively for the prepara- 
tion of teachers for small rural schools. 
In the lifty years since that time, great 
advances have been made in_ the 
amount and quality of education pro- 
vided for teachers in rural schools. 
Nevertheless, during the war years, 
the situation in rural schools has 
been regarded as critical — largely be- 
cause of the shortage of adequately- 
trained teachers. This situation CIVeS 
every evidence of remaining critical 
lor some time to come. 

Education of Teachers for Rural 
America reviews developments in the 
education of teachers for schools in 
rural communities, explores presenl 
programs, and evaluates trends which 
seem to be Saining strength. Among 
the practices of promise which are re- 
viewed are these: the use of the com- 
munity as a laboratory in teacher ed- 
ucation, the study of child develop 
ment as a means of enriching the 
teacher s understanding of children. 
the use of the rural laboratory school 
in pre-service and in-service educa 
tion, the utilization of student organti- 
zations and other campus activities to 


promote rural education, suidance of 
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practice teac hing, and the use ol re¢ 
ords as a basis for understanding and 


suiding student teachers. 


An exploration ol present day, in 
service education of rural teachers in 
dicates that forward-looking programs 
are being developed in various parts 
of the country through the efforts of 
county sueprintendents of schools, 
slate dpeartments ol education, teach 
ers colleges. normal schools. universi 
ties, and land oranl colleges. It indi. 
cates, too, that supervisors and super 
intendents, as well as teachers, are 
asking for the kind of educational 
courses which relate vitally to their 
problems, rather than those limited to 
an orderly presentation of prescribed 
subjec {(-matter. 

The 1946 Yearbook is of major in 
terest to those persons and institutions 
concerned with extending and enrich- 
ing the education of the teachers who 
serve the lifty per cent of America's 
children who attend schools in rural 
areas. 

lors M. Crark 


Assistant Director. Rural Service 


National Education Association 


White House C‘onterence on Rural 
Washington, DD. C.: 


Association. 


Education. 
National Education 
1045. Pp. 272. $1.00. 
The White House Conference on 
Rural Educ ation, held October 9 to 


>. 1944. reviewed the conditions and 
if the 


rights of the children of rural America 


problems that must be met 


lor equal educational opportunity are 
to be realized. Further, it suggested 
ways in which we may move ahead 
in our ellorts to fully achieve these 
rights as set forth in the Charter of 
Education for Rural Children. The 
report of that conlerence presents a 


These 


seem to be its essentials: (1) the ed 


sound and_ consistent story. 


ucation of rural children is of enorm- 


ous signitic ance, not only to the Social 
and economic welfare of rural Ameri. 
ca. but also to the entire nation: (2) 
many of the best, and most of the 
poorest, schools in the nation are 
lound in our rural areas. Llowever 
when rural schools, as a class, are 
compared with urban schools. aS a 
class. it is clearly evident that mil. 
lions of rural children are seriously 
handicapped in the educational ” 
portunities available to them: (3) 4 
high level of education in rural com- 
munities is necessary and attainable. 
However, it must be in terms of the 
needs and possibilities of rural life. 
not as an imitation of urban Practice: 
(4) the attainment of this high level 
of education involves the solution of 
certain problems which are peculiar 
lo, or exaggerated in, the rural com- 
munity, along with the solution ol 
other problems common to all educa- 
tion. Some of these basic problems 
are: (a) the adaptation olf instruction 


to the 


pupils, building on the environment 


abilities and Capacities 0} 
in which they live and extending and 
enriching that environment: (b) pro- 
viding equality of, though not identi- 
cal, educational opportunity for the 
several million disadvantaged rural 
American children; (c) providing the 
services of professional personnel, es- 
pecially educated to teach in schools 
serving rural children: (d) providing 
suitable and adequate plant. equip- 
ment. and instructional materials: (e) 
the organization and administration 
of rural education; (1) adapting in- 
struction to spec ial conditions in rural 
schools — smallness, remoteness, etc. 
(a) linane ing education: (5) educat- 
ors and lay groups must work together 
at local, state. and Federal levels, in 
order to bring about a_ solution ol 
these problems. 

The White House Conference Re 
port brings together authoritative in 
formation relating to these aspects of 
the problems to be faced in overcom- 
ing the critical situation now existing 


in rural education. 


Lows M. Crark 


Assistant Director. Rural Service 
National Education Association 
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Rural America Today: Its Schools 
and Communily Life. By George 
A Works and Simon QO. lesser. 
Chicago: LJniversity ol Chicago 
Press, 1942. 

America s outstanding problem, as 
las as education is con erned, is rural 
education. Although this is by no 
means a new one, as anyone who has 
attended a rural school can testily, it 
is now receiving attention and scruti 
nv. Lhis situation cannot be studied 
without taking into account the phas 
es of community lite which are basic 
ally related to it, both economic ally 
wal demographically. The book is 
designated lor people in the city, the 
educators, legislators, and inlormed 
layman: tor people in the rural se 
ene. the layman desirous of an over 
all picture of rural educational stand- 
ards. 

The reason. the authors tell us, that 
rural education is a crucial problem 
lies in the simple lact —~ too many 
children, lew dollars. Not only do the 
country areas carry a disproportionate 
share of young dependents since the 
birth rate is higher there. but also a 
greater number of older dependents. 
While city children have the advant 
ages of vocational preparation, ouid- 
ance, library facilities, health service, 
and supervised recreation, rural youth, 
as a whole, lack these because of in- 
adequate finances and organization 
in the community. And when, as in 
1920-1929, over six million youths mi- 
crated to the cities, they surely sul 
lered the consequences. 

This well-annotated study will deli 
nitely continue to be a basic volume 
lor more detailed research in rural ed- 
ucation. Moreover, the authors have 
convincingly proved that both the 
nation must 


slate and the assume 


more linancial and educational re- 
sponsibility in rural America. 

Dorotuy H. Suinoskt 

Circulation Librarian 


Indiana State Teac hers College 


Rural Schools for Tomorrow. Edited 
by Julian E. Butterworth. Wash- 
ington: National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1945, Pp. 152. 
his is the eighth yearbook of the 

Department of Education and is the 


second sponsored by the Commission 
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on Rural Education and the Wear. 


The foreword states, “The purpose of 


this second vearbook is to locus al 


tention on the postwar problems ol 


rural schools with the idea that local, 
state and national leaders should now 
liay plans for the strengthening of the 
entire rural school structure.” 

The 


provement in rural schools can best 


committee believes that im 
be brought aboul by the rural people 
themselves and it is hoped that this 
vearbook will be used by them in dis- 
cussion groups. It is well organized 
lor this purpose and is divided as fol 
lows: 

Part | presents the goals for rural 
living in America. These include im 
proved living conditions, larger in 
comes, closer relationship between 
rural and urban people and a more 
lunctional educational program: a 
program which would provide better 
vocational education, health instruc- 
lion, cuidance. consumer education 
and which would help the community 
with its problems. 

Part Il discusses the social and eco- 
nomic problems allecting rural educa 
lion. Graphs, tables and maps aid in 
this discussion. Timely and particu- 
larly interesting is the chapter “Some 
Trends in the Rural Population of 
Signiticans e to Education. 

Part II] presents thirty-two prob- 
discussion dealing 


lems for group 


with program and organization of 
rural schools. These include securing 
competent teachers, the curriculum. 
school buildings and equipment, and 
transportation of pupils. The « hapters 
Ellective Rural School 
Administration and Organization | by 
Frank W. C'vr, and “The Co-ordina- 
tion of Community Activities lor Ed 
ucational Purposes by Roy W. Rob- 


erts are both enlightening and con 


“Planning 


structive. 
this hook 


value to 


lf used as intended 


should be of inestimable 


rural communities, giving them a 
knowledge of educational problems 
and practical constructive help in 
solving them. 
ANNA May TrRueB 
Assistant Librarian 


Indiana State Teachers College 





Adventures in Rural Education. By 
Rural 


High Schools and Seven Co-oper 


('ommittee on C ommunity 


ating Wisconsin Communities. Re 

printed trom June, 1944, issue ol 

the Journal ol I-xperimenta! Educa 

tion. Pp. 245-348. 

The Wisconsin Committee on Ru 
ral Community High Schools, whose 
“purpose is to improve the education 
al program ol rural communities in 
Wisconsin by assisting certain select 
ed communities to develop education 
al services that are as ellective as can 
be produced by the leadership avail 
able in the state,” was formed and be 
can its work in 1940. Adventures in 
Rural Education is the record of its 
ellorts to improve rural education so 
that it will better meet the needs of 
rural students. 

Seven Wisconsin 
Blair, ¢ ‘ambridge, 


lan O¢ Ik. 


communities — 
( ‘ampbellsport, 
Creek. Winne- 


y 
conne, and W OHneEWOC — were chosen 


Johnson 


lor the study as having typical small 
rural high schools. A chapter is de- 
voled to the work in each. telling 
something of its seographical, ethnic. 
economic, and religious background: 
its educational situation, including 
buildings, linancial strength, school 
population. teaching stall, and school 
program: and the Committee s work 
there. 

Among the problems thoughtfully 
and carelully discussed are noon hour 
supervision of pupils: leisure time ac- 
tivities: hot lunches; community for- 
ums; health and physical education 
programs: home economics and voca- 
tional agriculture classes: commercial 
courses; library service; in-service 
training of teac hers: a more integrated 
curriculum, emphasizing correlation 
between English and social studies: 
janitorial service; sanitary facilities; 
bus transportation; tuition pupils — 
all aspects olf rural education were 
touched. 

This detailed report, with its many 
usable ideas and suggestions, whose 
applicability is not limited to Wis- 
consin schools, belongs on the read- 
ing list of everyone interested in rural 


education. EpitH M. Lipsy 


Cataloger 


Indiana State Teachers College 
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~ ~ ~ &ducation in the News - - ~ ° 


The first issue of a new bulletin 
makes its appearance under the title, 
“Arts in Childhood,’ published by 
for Arts in Child- 


hood, Inc.., known to classroom teach- 


the Association 


ers as the sponsor of Story Parade, a 
literary magazine tor boys and girls, 
and Story Parade Picture Books. The 
new bulletin is devoted to the foster- 
ing of creative expression in the arts, 


and is planned lor monthly issue. 


S&S ££: fe 


Paper-back popular-priced book re 
prints represent a new contribution to 
educative literature with the publica- 
tion, in early February, of the first 
four Pelican Books. These books offer 
distinguished non-liction to an intor- 
Titles 


available include Public Opinion, by 


mation thirsty public. now 


Walter Lippmann (reprinted from 
the Macmillan Company): Patterns 
of Culture, by Ruth Benedict (re- 
printed from Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany); You and Music, by Christian 
Darnton (from Penguin Books, Ltd., 
England) ; and The Birth and Death 
of the Sun, by George Gamow (orig- 
inally published by the Viking Press). 
In preparation for future publication 
are volumes on history, mathematics. 
world economy, sociology, and phil- 


osophy. 


Pelican Books are companion vol 
umes to the Penguin Books, and re 
tail at twenty-tive cents. They are 
published by Penguin Books, Inc.. 


with offices in New York. 


i a oe 


The Rochester Institute of Technol. 
ogy al Rochester, New York, bulletins 
its readiness to make “ specilic studies 
of individual or company needs, and 
to set up courses to meet these needs 
immediately. Most of the evening 
classes at the Institute are sponsored 
by Rochester industries, through par- 
tial payment of student tuitions. Their 
work-school plan arranges for workers 
lo go to school from four to ten weeks 


and then work a similar period, draw 
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ing continuous pay at current rate tor 


SU¢ I VN ork. 


A joint conterence of school and 
health education was completed re- 
cently in Los Angeles, with the fol- 
lowing news releases trom the Amer- 
ican Public Health Association, the 
objective of which was to accredit in 
stitutions toward the degree ot Master 


of Public Health. 


reports the approval olf nine 


The Association 
new 
schools for this purpose: Columbia. 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, University 
of California, University of Michigan, 
University of Minnesota, University 
of North Carolina, University of To 
ronto, and Yale. Additional applica- 
tions for accreditation will be acted 


upon as received. 


From the [Department of Public 


Instruction = in Indianapolis comes 
Research Bulletin No. 16, a report ol 
the testing program al Washington, 
Indiana: An Experiment in an Aver- 
age Sized City School System. Some 
most excellent interpretive conclu- 
sions are presented, including the fol 
lowing: (1) standardized test results 
cannot be used as the sole basis for 
evaluating instruction: (2) test results 
should be so interpreted that they are 
understandable by everyone involved; 
(2) conclusions based on results of 
one test alone are always hazardous: 
(4) prognostic value olf intelligence 
tests is not too high, since personality, 
individual drive and other factors also 
enter achievement: and (3) great care 
should be exercised in plac ing scores 
on permanent records, since abilities 
and aptitude ratings vary from year 
lo year. 


The the 


states: It is hoped that the results of 


introduction — to report 
the Washington experiment will en- 
courage many school systems of this 
lype to establish unilied and integrat 
ed programs ol standardized testing; 
that the mass of data will aid primari 
ly in better guidance of the individual 


pupil, and, secondarily, through co 


operative study, in the solution of 
some general education problems,” 
The account is well-written and ably 
organized, and presents specilic, help. 
lul techniques in inaugurating a City 
lesting program. | 


3 


The Association of Liberal Arts 
Colleges of Pennsylvania for the Ad. 
vancement of Teaching presents its 
the 1944-45 in a 


pamphlet, “Exploring Our Problem.” 


report lor year 
which emphasizes the interest of the 
liberal arts colleges in teacher educa. 
lion, but the false assumption that the 
college student population is of the 
same nature as that found in the Sec- 
ondary school. The conterence tinds 
that academic stalls are for the most 
parl uninformed as to the nature of 
the body of knowledge that comprises 
education courses, while education 
stalls do not properly credit their aca- 
demic colleagues with alertness to 
changing teaching method. The im- 
portance of lield trips, contact ex peri- 
ences, and opportunities tor direct 
understanding of human relationships 


is further stressed. For a concise sum- 


mary of the problem ol general and 


prolessional education for future 


teachers, the Association has prepared { 


some poignantly pointed paragraphs, 


} * 
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The early signs of a new lost gen- 


eration are described by Edith M. 


qa str 
throu 
usual 
carry 
ning 

woul 
quart 


more 
I 


excha 


Stern in an article under that title in 3% 


the March issue of Woman's Home 
Companion. In a direct’ approach to’ 
a postwar problem of invigorating ed- 
ucation for the war-employed schoo! 
child, it is shown that revived job 
opportunities are not the answer lor 
the teen-ager who dropped out ol 
school to take a iob which now has 
“dropped” him. Parents must look to 
their own value patterns in living. 
and encourage children to appreciate 
education first as a sood in itsell, and 
second as a means to increased voca: 
tional competency and ultimate job 


securily. 


Teachers College Journal 




















Library Workshop 


“The School Library, a Part of the Educationa!’ Program” 


eee 

This workshop, of two weeks length, does not conform to 
rn of | a strict summer session calendar but will run from May 23 
ms through June 6. Since the work will be spread over the day, 


ably usually between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., it would be undesirable to 
ielp. carry other courses at the same time. However, for those plan- 
city ning to attend the first summer session, this two-week period 
would fit in nicely before June 10. The course carries four 
quarter hours credit for librarians who already have 12 or 


aa more quarter hours of library science. Fee: Twelve dollars. 
r\ 
Sits Recreational activities to provide social contacts and an 


in 4. cxechange of ideas are scheduled. 
em, 
t the 
luca. 
it the 
t the 


» sec The library can become the heart and 





STAFF: Miss Hazel Armstrong, the College Librarian. 
Miss Nella McCalla, Instructor in Library Science. 
Miss Lucile Viehe, Librarian, the Laboratory School. 


find life of a school if well organized. Stu- 
Inds ; 

dents must be taught its use. Here 
mon students use the facilities at the Lab- 


re ol oratory School which will be available 
Irises for the Workshop. 

ation 
" aca- 
ss to 
ep im- 
<pert- Visiting Consultants: 
direct 
ships Nora E. Beust, Specialist in School Libraries, Library Service Division, 
sum- U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D.C. 


| and | 


‘uture | Esther Burrin, Director of School Libraries and Teaching Materials, 


pared | Department of Education, State of Indiana. 
‘aphs. 


Dr. Clement T. Malan, Indiana Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Summer weeks may be spent with educational leaders and 
fellow-workers amid the attractive and stimulating facilities 
of one of America’s outstanding colleges of education. 


. Teachers College 
Indiana State at Terre Haute 
Since 1870 
® 
MID-SPRING TERM - ~ -~ April 29 - June 8 
FIRST SUMMER TERM -— - June Io - July 12 
SECOND SUMMER TERM - July 15 - August 16 


Ten weeks of the finest in professional teacher-training in the pleasant cultural surroundings of Indiab a 
State’s attractive, conveniently located campus. Four hours from Chicago, one hour and a quarter from Ind 
anapolis, and one hour from three of Indiana’s most beautiful State Parks — Turkey Run, McCormick 
Creek, and Shakamak. 





